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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATONS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. 
HENRY SCOUGAL. 


(Continues P i 


wn Pp. 3765.) 

As to the mode of conducting pub- 
lic worship, Professor Scougal wasan 
advocate for litureical forms. The 
question concerning the lawfulness 
and expediency of set forms for pub- 
lic worship, was warmly contested 
in Scotland, during the seventeenth 
century. An established Liturgy 
vas considered, by the zealous Pres- 
byterians, as the high road to popish 
superstition and idolatry; and the 
Service Book, as it was called, was 
treated by them with almost as little 
ceremony as the Jdass Book. On 
the abolition of E:piscopacy, and the 
suppression of the Liturgy, during 
the commotions of the civil war, the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland adopted the JLrectory for 
fublic Worship, which had been com- 
posed by the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines,* and is usually affix- 
ed to the Confession of Faith. The 
design which the compilers of the 
Directory had in view, is thus ex- 
pressed in the preface to that work: 
“Our meaning is, that the general 
heads, the sense and scope of the 
prayers and other parts of public 
worship, being known to all, there 
may be aconsent of all the churches 
in those things that contain the sub- 
stance of the service and worship of 


* The Confession of Faith, and the Larg- 
ér and Shorter Catechisms, drawn up by 
the Westminster Assembly, were also at 
ihe same time received as the standards of 
doctrine in the Church of Scotland; and 
this is the only instance of a national protes- 
tant church having changed its systemati- 
-al confession of faith since the Reformation, 
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God; that ministers may hereby b> 
directed in their adnmiinisirations, to 
keep like soundness in doctrine and 
prayer, and may, if need be, have 
‘some help and furniture; and yet so 
as they become not hereby slothful 
and negligent in stirring up the gifts 
of Christ in them, but that each one 
may be careful to furnish his heart 
and tongue with further,* or other 
materials, of prayer.” ‘The Di- 
rectory,” says Dr. Hill, in his Theo- 
lovical Institutes, * has been recom. 
mended by the General Assembly, 
since the Revolution, and, as to the 
substance of it, is generally observed 
in the Church of Scotland; but the 
lapse of time and the change of cir- 
cumstances have introduced various 
alterations ; and it is the friendly in- 
tercourse which the ministers of that 
church have with one another, and 
the superintending control of the 
church courts ; itis the spirit of the 
constitution coming in aid of the 
good sense of the individual mem- 
bers, rather than any system of pos- 
ltive regulations, that preserves in 
our republic that degree of uniformi- 
ty in worship which is essential to 
an established church.” Professor 

* The following are the contents of the 
Directory: 1. Of the assembly of the con- 
gregation; 2. Of public reading of the Holy 
Scriptures ; 3. Of public prayer before the 
sermon; 4. Of preaching the word; 5. Of 
prayer after sermon; 6. Of the sacrament 
of baptism; 7. Of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper; 8. The sanctification of the 
Lord’s day; 9. The solemnization of mar- 
riage; 10. The visitation of the sick; 11. 
The burial of the dead; 12. Public solemn 
fasting ; 15. The observation of days of pub- 
lic thanksgiving; 14. Singing of Psalms ; 
An Appendix touching days and places of 
public worship. 
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Scoug.1 avuiled himself of the influ- 
ence and authority which he derived 
from his character and station, to 
recommend the use of a Liturgy, as 
being more consonantto the general 
practice of the primitive times, and 


more conducive to the edification of 


Christian worshippers when met 
together in (he great congregalion. 
When he was advanced tothe chair 
of theology, he composed a formu. 
lary for the use of the cathedral 
church of Aberdeen, which entities 
him to a high rank among devotion- 
al writers. It includes every essen- 
tial branch of pray er: it breathes a 
fervent spirit of evangelical piety, 
expresse¢ ( ina mie of majestic sim- 
plicity level to every capacity ; and 
upon ‘the whole, may be pronounced 
not unworthy of those venerable con- 
fessors and martyrs of the Protes- 
tant cause, to whom we are indebt- 
ed for our admirabie Liturgy. 

In maintaining the expediency of 
liturgical forms, Scougal had the 
rood fortune to coincide with the 
great oracle of the Presbyterians In 
doctrine and church government ; 
no less aman than John Calvin him- 
self, whose opinion upon that head 
appears from the following passage 
in a letter written by him to the Pro- 
tecter of England, in the reign of Itd- 
ward the Sixth. “As a form of 
prayer and ecclesiastical rites, | 
highly approve that it should be cer- 
tain; from which it may not be law- 
ful for any minister to depart, as 
well in consideration of the weakness 
and ignorance of some, as that it 
may more plainly appear, how our 
churches agree amongst themselves, 
and lastly, that a stop may be put to 
the giddiness of those who aficct 
novelties.’’* 

* A Liturgy was offered to the public 
some vears ago, by arespectable Dissenting 
minister,t from whose prefatory address, 
the following passages are selected: “In 
our present mode of conducting religious 
worship, too much depends upon the minis- 
‘er: on this account it is to be teared, that 


+ The Rey. Mr. Carpenter. 
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The Professor might have appeal. 
ed in support of his predilection for 
liturgical forms to the practice of a 
church, which is unquestionably the 
oldest of the whole protestant com. 
munity, I mean the Unitas Lratrum, 
or the church of the United Brethren, 
known in Iingland by the name of 
Moravians, whose Liturgy in the 
Main points is in ubison with our 
own. Ife might also have appealed 
to the authority of Luther and Me- 
Jlancthon, and of their eminent coad. 
jutor John Bagenhagius ; to which 
a might have added the name of an 
I ‘nglish nonconformist then living, 
Richard Baxter, whose praise will 
be in all churches of the saints, to the 
end of time.{ A Liturgy had been 
used in Scotland, at a very early pe- 
riod of the Reformation, but was soon 
laid aside, as well as the episcopal 
form of church government; and the 
presbyterian discipline and mode ot 
worship were fully established by 
law before the close of the sixteenth 
century. King James had no cor. 
dial love to this scheme of ecclesias- 


some are too apt to look upon prayer as the 
business of the minister only, and not to con- 
sider it, at least not so much as they ought, 
as a duty in which they themselves are 
equally concerned. It appears to me, that 
our mode of worship is too refined for the 
voung and ignorant, and [I am persuaded, 
that something ought to be done to render 
our public services less tiresome, and more 
interesting to such persons. Forms of de- 
votion would give a solemnity, and dignity 
to our public worship, and a stability to our 
religious societies ; in which, 1 think, they 
are now deficient. Our public worship is 
teo uncertain and fluctuating: it depends 
on the frame of the person’s mind who offi- 

ciates, Which is variable, and it changes 
vhen ministers are changed; and it ap- 
pears to me, that there is something: more 
solemn and venerable in public Liturgies, 
where responses are used, and where all the 

people are evidently employ ed in the wor- 
ship of their Maker.” 

i The writings of Bennet, in defence of 
precomposed forms of public devotion, may 
be recommenced to students in divinity ; as 
also a treatise entitled Apologia, by the late 
Rey. John Newton, in a series of letters 
to an independent minister, wherein the 
church of Englandmen may be furnished 
both with a sword and a shield. 
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tical polity, of which he gave the 
most unequivocal proofs, soon after 
his accession to the throne of Ene- 
land, when the hierarchy was re- 
stored: although the accustomed 
form of presbyterian worship was 
retained, he would gladly have in- 
troduced the English Liturgy, but 
he knew the temper of the nation 
too weil to venture precipitately 
upon such astep.- By way of feel- 
ing the pulse of his peopie, he re- 


commended, on the restoration of 


prelacy, that several rites and cere- 
monies should be transplanted from 
England, and engrafted upon a stock 
which he soon found not to be very 
congenial to their nourishment and 
erowth. So general and so violent 
was the opposition to this supposed 
approximation towards the idolatry 
of the Romish ritual, that no further 
innovations were atiempted during 
the reign of James. His successor, 
Charles the Virst, imprudently made 
the attempt to overthrow the national 
worship, and lo establish a Liturgy, 
which excited tumults and insurrec- 
tions, that terminated in the destruc- 
tion of the episcopal order, the abe- 
lition of the ceremonies which bad 
been introduced by James, and the 
re-establishment of the presbyterian 
discipline and worship with new 
vigour and fervour. ‘“ihus matters 
continued until the restoration of 
Charles the Second, when episco- 
pacy was restored with an inter- 
mixture of presbyterian discipline. 
“But the prelates,’ to borrow a 
passage from a late historian, * “ in- 
tent on the acquisition of power, had 
introduced no material innovation in 
the worship or rites of the church. 
Its worship was still extemporary, 
orexchanged in some congregations 
fora portion of the Liturgy. The 
Sacramental rites were administered 
without kneeling, or the sign of the 
cross ; and asthe surplice, the altar, 
end the offensive ceremonies of the 
preceding reign were not generally 
vevived, an uniform mode of wor- 


History of Scotland, 


* Malcolm Laing’s 
vol. ii, p. 49, 
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ship was not difficultt to be restor- 
ed”’ The bishops, however, did not 
make the attempt to establish uni- 
formity in worship; and it was im- 
possible that an established church 
could exist in peace or vigour under 
so vague and undefined a scheme of 
discipline and worship as prevailed 
in Scotland, between the period of 
the Restoration andthe Revolution ; 
an unhappy period, the annals of 
which were marked by an unre- 
lenting spirit of persecution on the 
one hand,—and on the other, by 
sour, narrow, unaccommodating tem- 
per, which spurned the olive-branch 
when held out by that truly apos- 
tolical man, Arey Leighton. 
In such a state of things, it must be 
allowed that Professor Scougal had 
a dificult and delicate part to pers 
form; and with what success he 
performed it, the reader may be ieft 
to judge from the following passage 
in Dr. Gairden’s funeral sermon. 
‘Yea, the several sects among us 
dament his loss, and seem to confess 
that a few like him would soon heal 
Gur schisms.” 

It was unfortunate for the epis- 
copal church of Scotland that there 
were but few men at that time like 
Scougal, among her dignified cc- 
Clesiasucs. The primate, Arch- 
bishop Sharp, had rendered bimself 
odious to the Presbyterians by his 
dissimulation and treachery at the 
period of the restoration. On the 
subject of church government, he 
displayed all the high notions of 
Laud, without any of his private 
virtues; and the men whom he re- 
commended to fill up the vacant 
sees had generally fewf preten- 
sions to the character of Chrisiian 


{ Perhaps not, had the bishops been, ge- 
nerally speaking, such men as Leighton and 
Scougal, and the great body of the inferior 
episcopal clergy possessed of the spirit and 
temper of Burnet, Nairn, and Charteris. 

+ “ } observed,” says BishopBurnet, “the 
deportment of our bishops was in all points 
so different from what became their func- 
tion that I had a more than ordinary zeal 
kindled within me upon it. They were not 
only furious against all that stood out against 
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bishops—although there were at 
that time, both of the episcopal or- 
der and among the inferior clergy 
men who would have done honour 
to the purest ages of the church. 
The father of Professor Scougal, 
who was bishop of Aberdeen, ap- 
proached nearer to the fervent piety 
of Leighton than any of his contem- 
poraries, and governed his diocese 
in a manner which shewed that he 
united, in an uncommon degree, the 
wisdom of the serpent with the in- 
nocence of the dove. Sharp was 
the last man that ought to have been 
pitched upon for the primacy. This 
unhapfiy man, as Bishop Burnet 
styles him (and no one knew him 
better) formed a perfect contrast to 
Archbishop Leighton, wiiose pacific 
and healing “ae he contempt- 
uously rejected. Leighton, 
view to unite 
ties into which 
vided on the point of ecclestastical 
wurisdiction, proposed to the Pri- 
mate the adoption of Archbishop 
Usher’s scheme of reduced episco- 
pacy ; but Sharp, although he bim- 
self had been bred a presbyterian 
minister, would listen to nothing 
short of the 
episcopacy in its ancient vigour and 
splendor—a notion the most vi- 
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them but were very remiss in all the parts 
of their function. Some did not live within 
their dioceses ; and those who did, seemed 
to take no care of them: they shewed no 
zeal against vice: the most eminently 
wicked were their particular confidants : 
they took no pains to keep their clergy 
strictly to rules and to their duty ; on the 
contrary, there was a levity anda carnal 
way of living abor ut thei that very much 
scandalized me.” Hist.ofhis Own Times, 
vol. ii. folio edit. pare 217. The same au- 
thor thus speaks of the inferior episcopal 
clergy inthe west of Scotlan a ‘They were 
gene rally ‘ yery mean and despicable in all 
respects ; they were the worst preachers 
Yever heard ; ‘they were ignorant to a re- 
proach, and many of them were openly vi- 
cious ; they were a disgrace to the sacred 
function ; those of them who arose above 
contempt or scandal, were men of such vi- 
olent tempers, that they were as much 
hated as the others were despised.” Such i 
was the state in which Leighton found Jai 
diocese 
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re-establishment of 





2s 
Lv ule, 
sionary that could be conceived at 
that juncture, and which shews how 
completely the mind of Sharp was 
intoxicated by pride and ambition. 

Another design which Leighton 
had much at heart, was, the intro- 
duction of a more regular and uni- 
jorm mode cf public worship. He 
Was aware that any attempt to es- 
tablish the English Liturgy must 
prove abortive, although no man 
more cordially approved that Lit- 
urgy in every part than he did, 
He was very much disgusted with 
the manner in which the generality 
of the presbyterian clergy perform- 
ed the devotional services of the 
church; and he proposed a middle 
way between the platform of the 
Directory, and the service of the 
Church of England, as the best cal- 
culated to promote reneral harmony. 
But the Primate would nenher lis- 
ten to this proposal, nor bring for- 
ward a plan of his own; and every 
man was leitto mode 
the church according to his own 
fancy. Sharp and his creatures, 
being wholiy bent on the acquisi- 
tion of power, had no leisure, nor 
inclination to follow the path mark- 
ed out for them by Leighton; and 
thus, as Bishop Burnet observes, that 
good man * quickly lost all heart and 
hope, and said often to me upon it, 
that in the whole progress of that 
affair, there appeared such cross 
characters of an angry Providence, 
that how fully soever he was satis- 
fied in his own mind as to episco- 
pacy itself, yet it seemed that God 
was awainst them, and that they were 
not like to be the men that should 
build up liis church.”’ 

From the hints that are scattered 
In the miscellaneous 
Leighton, respecting the mode of 
conducting the services of the sanc- 
tuary, there is no room to doubt 
that his views on this subject were 
congenial with those of Professor 
Scougal; and had the task of reg- 
ulating the external order of public 
worship been committed to them, 
they would have accomplished it 
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wiih credit to themselves, and with 
profit to the Church. 

‘The presbyterian church hada sys- 
ccsatical Contession oi Faith; a Di- 
rectory for the performance of all the 
dues of the pastoral care; anda re- 
gu vat plan of church government and 
discipiine 3 but the ruling men in the 
ep’ si opel church appear to have con- 
si.ned those important cousiderations 
to sie Chapter of accidents*—intent 
upen, one object, nanny, the acquisi- 
tion of power. brom Archbishop 
Leichton’s charges, may be seen how 
anxious be Was forthe estabiishment 
of a regular plan of public worship ; 
and Sharp’s time wowfld have been 
well emp!oyed in the formation of a 
ritual according to the plan chalked 
out by that excellent prelate, in his 
Directions to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Dumblane; or if he had or- 
dered the Liturgy composed by Pro- 
fessor Scougal, to be introduced Into 
the cathedral churches and the uni- 
versities. Thatexcellent formulary, 
which reflects so much credit upon 
the talents and the picty of its author, 
begins with -a prayer which exhibits 
a fine specimen ef adoration, confes- 
sion of sin, and supplication fu. mer- 
cv and grace: then follows ap order 
for reading the Scriptures, and then 


* Archbishop Leighton laboured to direct 
tle zeal of the Primate to matters of prime 
importance, and was anxious (to use the 
words of Bishop Burnet) * to try how they 

ould raise men to a truer and higher sense 
of piety, and bring the worship of the 
church out oftheir extempore methods into 
more order, and so to prepare them for a 
more regular way of worship, which he 
thought was of much more importance than 
a iorm of government.” “ But” (as the 
same writer sub joins) “he was amazed 
‘lien he observed, that Sharp had neither 
formed any scheme, nor seemed so much 
as Willing to talk of any. He reckoned, that 
in the next session of Parliament, they 
would be legally posacened of their bishop- 
‘ies, and then every bichen was to do the 
est he could to get ali once to suomit to 
is authority ; and when that point was 
wried, they might proceed to other things 
48 should be found expedient.”’—Burnet’s 


‘story of his Own Times, vol. i. p. 140. 
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the Decalogue: to which is subjoined 
a form of thanksgiving, wiih an inter- 
cessory prayer, and a petition tor 
blessings temporaland spiritual. Such 
was the order of the morning service. 
Phe prayer w hich begins the even- 
ing service, is the s same in substance 
with the first prayer in the morning 
service, but varied in expression. It 
is drawn up in a spirit of true bumili- 
ty, and in a style of majestic simpli- 
city, well calculated to kindle in the 
breast a flame of pure and rational 
devotion. This prayer 1s foliowed by 
an order for reading the Scriptures, 
then the Ze Deum leet closing 
with a prayer which inciudes inter- 
cession, supplication, and pcetition.* 
tites and ceremonies, postures and 
vestments, days of feasting and absti- 
nence, were fertile sources of cortro- 
versy in the days of Scougal. ‘The 
flame of controversy on those points 
was first kindled, in the reformed 
Church of Scotland, by the ill-judged 
zeal of King James the lirst, who, 
after his accession to the throne of 
IXngland, proposed the adoption of 
the following rites and observances : 
knecling at the Sacrament; the ad- 
ministration of Baptism and the Eu- 
charist in private ; Episcopal Confir- 
mation; and the celebration of the 
Festivals of the Church of England. 
To these his son Charles, under the 
ruidance of Laud, added ceremonies 
sull more offensive to the Presbyte- 
rians, who formed a great majority 
of the nation. ‘The cross in baptism, 
kneeling at the altar, bowing at the 
name of Jesus, wearing a surplice, 
and the observance of Christmas and 
Good Friday, were considered by the 
Presbyterians of that day as jond 
things vainly invented, and nearly 
akin to popish superstition and idola- 
try. Scougal laboured, as much as 
in him lay, to heal the breach that 
had been made by those unedilying 
debates. He lamented that rood men 
should wrangle about matters which 


* This admirable formulary is now out of 


print, 
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were in themselves indifferent, and 
not condemned by the word of God ; 
and recommended, both from the pul- 
pit and the chair of divinity, charity, 
candour, and forbearance, on such 
topics. He manifested the same mo- 
derate and pacific spirit which bad 
been displayed in circumstances 
nearly similar by Melancthon, during 
the controversies to which the iuzerim 
had given birth. Although it cannot 
be denied by any who are well ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical history 
that the observances of the episcopal 
church of Scotland, at this period, had 
the sanction of primitive usage, and 
were by no means at variance with 
reason or common sense, yet they 
were regarded by the zealous Pres- 
byterians with as much horror as if 
they had becn acts of the grossest 
idolatry; and many of them would 
have opposed to the death, the wear- 
ing of a linen robe, or the bowing at 
the name of Jesus. 

Take the following specimen of 
the spirit which was manifested by 
Scougal on such topics of controver- 
sy, from the introduction to a sermon 
which he preached on the festival of 
the Nativity. “ The observation of 
festivals being one of those balls of 
contention which have been tossed so 
hotly in the religious debates of this 
unhappy age, it may perhaps be ex- 
pected that we should begin with a 
vindication of this day’s solemnity 
from the exceptions that are wont to 
be taken aguinst it, and that the one 
half of our sermon should be spent in 
apology for the other. But I hope 
we may well cnough spare the pains, 
and employ the time to better pur- 
pose. Lor you who are assembled in 
this house, are persuaded, I trust, of 
the lawfulness of your own practice, 
and we cannot direct our speech to 
those that are absent from it. And 
really it were to be wished, that 
there were less noise and debate 
about matters of this nature; and 
tht, being agreed in the more sub- 
stantial parts of religion, we did all 
charitably acquiesce in that excellent 


advice of the Apostle, which he giveth 
in a parallel instance, Let not him 
that euteth, desfiise him that eateth 


not; and let not him that catcth not, 


despise him that eateth. And then, as 
we shall not abate any thing of that 
love and reverence which we owe to 
the piety and truth of those who dif- 
fer from us in so smal! multers, so we 
might hope they would not be hasty 
to condemn us, if, in compliance with 
the practice of the ancient church, 
and the present consitution of our 
own, we take the occasion of this 
season, with thankfulness, to remem- 
ber the greatest benefit that ever was 
conferred on the children of men, and 
at this time perform that service 
which can never be unseasonable.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
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CORRECTIONS OF OUR PRINTED HE- 
BREW BIBLE, 


Tuar the printed editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, whence our [English 
version was made, wereinsome places 
incorrect, has been so fully proved 
that it can hardiy admit of a doubt; 
as some of these errors have affected 
our English text, and rendered it ob- 
scure and even contradictory in seve- 
ral places, which may not have es- 
caped the notice of attentive readers, 
I send a few remarks tending to 
point how, in the different instances 
of omissions, additions, or alterations 
our printed text may be corrected, 
and on what authority; considering 
that though these things are well 
known to critics and scholars, they 
may be new to your unlearned readers: 
Omissions, 

Gen. iv. 8 “Cain talked with 
Abel his brother, and it came to 
pass when they were in the ficld, 
&e.? English version.—The Jews 
confess a defect in the Hebrew text 
in this place, and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septuagint ver- 
sion supply it thus: “ Cain said te 
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Abel his brother, Let us go into the 


and it came to pass, kc.” This 
omission (for doubtless it must be 
esteemed one) must have happened 
very early, forall the other Greek ver- 
sions follow the Hebrew: Clemens 
Romanus and Philo Judzeus quote it 
from the LXX. ‘The clause, thus 
restored, renders the sense more 
perfect. 

Gen. xxxv. 22. After the words 
“Israel heard,’’? the Jews acknow- 
ledge a defect; and in the Septua- 


eit there is added this rineet 
Piel it was evil in his v0 
fix. xli. 40. Elere the Samaritan 


Pentatcuch, and the Se niuagine read 


after the words “the so rot arming of 


the children of Israel w hic h they so- 
agen din the ies ind of Evypt, and im 
the land of Cunaan,” (some Greck 


y 


canis 6 have also “they and their /a- 
tiers”) was 459 years.” This adal- 
tion 1s necessary to make the text 
true, flor the Isr aclites were but 2 
ears In Egypt; but from the call of 
‘eu and the htromise, to the Exo- 
dus and the siving be the Law, was 
$30 years; Gal. iil. 17. Compare 
also the ages of Kohath, Amram, 
and Moses, Gen. xlvi. 11. Ex. vi. 
20, Thisis one of the places which 
the Rabbins Say, were intentionally 
aitered by the seventy translators. 
Dr. Buchanan’s Indian Roll confirms 
the Hebrew reading, (see Christian 
Observer, March, 1810,) which leads 
me to think it not so eld as is ene- 
rally supposed. 

Gen. ii. 24, read “they ¢wo shall be 
one flesh.”’, This reading Is support- 

ed by the Samaritan Pentateuch and 
the L XX, and is confirmed by quota- 
tions in the New Lestament, in early 
Christian writers, and in Philo. 

Ex. vi. 20, TF i Samaritan Penta- 
leuch, and the LXX read, * she bare 
lim Aaron, and Moses, and Miriam, 
their sister.” 

Num. xxii. 5. Heb. the land of 
the children of his people.’ Sam. 
aid Vulo. “Jand of the children of 
Ammon,” which better suits the 
“ontext. The mistake arose proba- 


bly from the omission of nun nal, 


35 
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Deut. x. 6. Here Aaron is said 
to have died in A/osera, which con- 
tradicts Num. xx. 22. The Sama- 
ritan corrects this error by supply- 
ing the stations that were omitted in 
the Hebrew, viz. Gadgad, Jethaba- 
tha, Ebronah, Esion-gaber, Hor, 
where Aaron died, and ‘thus renders 
the text consistent. Compare Num. 


KNX. 58. 
Jos. xv. 59, 60. Between these 


verses the LXX inserts the names 
of eleven cities, and amony them 
“ Enhhratha, which is Bethlehem.” 
This may have been an accidental 
omission, but left uncorrected by the 
Jews intentionally, because It is the 
only place that confirms Mic. v. 2 
that Bethlehem was so called. 

l Sam. x. 21.) On the authority 
of one MS. and the LAX, add, “and 
when he caused the family of Matre 
one by one.’ An ad- 
necessary by the 


£0 cole nei i, 
rendered 
context. 


dition 


Alicrations. 

Num. xii. 3. For ouy meck, read, 
on the authority of sixteen MSS, 
wy gave outanswers. Thisis true; 
but Moses does not represent him- 
selfas endowed with extraordinary 
meekness: see Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
commentary on the place. 

Jos. xxiv. 19. Instead of 
“ ve cannot serve,’ which seems ex- 
truordinary, read ann? “ cease not 
to serve,’ which is consistent with 
the context, and the exhortations it 
contains to serve God. 

2 Kings villi. 10. Read, * say 
thou shalt of certainly live”—which 
suits the rest of the verse, by put- 
ting 8> as it is in the text, for > as 


drm? 


it is in the margin and in our Eng- 
lish version. 
Isa. xxx. 32. Two MSS. read 


mn a rod of correciion, for m2 
a srounded star. 
Add }; itions. 

2 Kings vil. 13. 
repeated is omitted in seve 
and in the LXX. 

2 rae vis 16. Jehoshaphat be- 


wie then King of Judah is an im- 


The clause here 
ral MSS 


proper si Ral The words are 
. ~ we ~~, ° eet ~T at @ . 
omitted in two MSS. and in the 
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EXAX. The two Jast verses oi 
Chron. are added from: the begin- 
ning of Ezra, which in some MSS. 
iollows Chronicles. 

Kennicott’s dissertations on the 
state of the printed text, and his re- 
marks on select passages of Scrip- 
ture, written in English, will afford 
further information on this subject. 
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Psatm Ixxxiv. 1, 2.—Z/ow amiaéle 


are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 

hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even 

fainteth, for the courts ofthe Lord: 

mu Aeart and wu Kesh criecth out 

for the ving Ged. 
Vis Pealin was probably composed 
when the writer of it was prevented 
from going up with the people to 
the temple, at one ofthe great fes- 
tivals of the Jews; and it gives a 
just view of the feelings of every 
devout person, when unable to at- 
tend tie public worship of God 
Ret us attend to the thoughts which 
hli his mind. 

“ Tow ama! ble are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of-hosts ?’?)> How much 
heloved, how worthy of being be- 
oved are thy tabernacles, which 
thou honourest as the place of thy 
residence, and in which thou meet- 
cot thy people to pardon and bless 
them: iy soullongeth, yeaeven 
fainteth, for the courts of the Lord,’’ 
which IT have been prevented from 
attending ; “my heart and my flesh 
erteth out for the living God.” 
[lappy the very birds which enjoy 
the privilege denied t ome, rere 
HD their a bade: | near thy altar: but 
how much mere happy they * who 
dwell : thy house,’ and are there 
continually engaged in °° praising 
thee Wr ‘+O Lord God of hosts, bear 
my prayer: give car, O God of Ja- 

.ook with pity on the dark- 
css of my soul, now banished from 
inet 


de house ; “ fora day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand; I had 
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rather be only a door-keeper in the 


house of my God, than to dwell’ in 
aud splendor “in the tents of 
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wickedness. For the Lord God is a 
sun and shield. The Lora wiil cive 
grace and glory : no good thing wil! 
he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.”’ 

Such were the feelings of a devout 
worshipper of God under the Jewish 
dispensation, and who must have seen 
but darkly the great truths which 
serve to exalt and animate the wor- 
ship of the Christian. He had not 
seen God giving up his only begot- 

en Son, to die as a Sac dies for our 
sins 3 nor knew what it was to draw 
nigh to an infinitely holy Ged, as a 
reconciled Father, through the me. 
diation of his Son. His views «ere 
at least darkened by veils, and types, 
and shadows. Onus, however, the 
Sun vile ighteousness has risen with 
healing in his keen The shadows 
ol the night are fled away. We all 
behold with open face the glory of 
- Lord, and therefore we oucht to 

vorship him in spirit and jn truth. 
Fe dear oucht bis ordinances tobe 
tocursouls! How highly ought we 
to value the privileges which eacn re- 
turning Sabbath brings withit ! How 
ought we to rejvice, in going up to the 
courts of the Lord w wy the mulutude 
of them that keep the day holy, and, 
in the language of the Psalmist, to 
say, “ How amiable are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of hosts! My _ soul 
longeth, yea even fainteth, for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my 
flesh cry out for the living God.” 

But attendance on the public wor- 

ship of God, is to be considered, not 
merely as a source of enjoyment, but 
of unspeakable benefit to the soul. 
This will appear more clearly, if we 
consider man under several points ot 
view. 

i. 4s Uable to suffering and afflic- 
tion. AW hen I hook around me in 
the world, I see many vigorous in 
health, blooming in youth, and flour- 
ishing in prosperity; but among 
these is there one whom we can pro- 
nounce to be safe from future sor- 
row, of whom we may not venture 
to foretell, that the time will come 
when his soul will be torn with am 
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guish, and his spirits overwhelmed 


weal “ae : 
with grief? No. “ Man is born to 


trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” 
He is subject to changes of fortune, 
as unlooked for as they are bitter. He 
is daily liable to become the prey of 
cares and fears, of anxiety and disap- 
pointment. Religion, viewing man 
in this ight, as an heir of trouble, has 
appointed the worship of God, and 
communion with him, as a sure re- 
fuge. To his house, as to an asylum, 
does God invite the mourner, the 
widow, and the orphan; the diseased 
in body, and the dejected in mind ; 
the destitute, and the friendless, to 
turn their steps. Here the oil of joy 


is poured into their wounds. Here 
they are soothed with the sweet 
sounds of hope and comfort. Here 


they are taught, what, perhaps, they 
had no friend to point owt to them 
before, that all their afflictions. are 
appointed by God, but that they are 
appointed in mercy and love; that he 
ieels for the sufferers while he afflicts 
them; that man is a sinner, and has 
departed from God, and that God 
seuds suffering in order to bring 
back his wandering child to himself. 
Here they learn, that their heavenly 
Vather’s ear is ever open to the cry of 
such as are in distress; and that if 
they truly desire that theirtrials may 
be sancufied, he will assuredly hear 
and succour them: He will give them 
strength from above, will fill their 
souls with hope and comfert; and, in 
his own good time, will give them a 
happy issue out of all their troubles. 
fow excellent is this appointment, 
which may thus be made the means 
of conveying peace to the troubled 
mind, and hope to the despairing ! 
How many thus receive comtort, who 
would find it no where else! Let the 
wretched, the afflicted, the despair- 
ing, view the house of God in this 
light, as intended by him for their 
refure, and let them hear the Divine 
words, which “ proclaim good tidings 

othe meek ;” which are ordained to 
‘bind up the broken-hearted, to com- 
‘ort all that mourn ; to give unto them 


Yeauty for ashes, wee the garment of 
Christ. Obsery. 
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praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
2. But let us consider man in ano- 
ther point of view, as a member of 
society. It has pleased God to form 
man to live among his fellow-crea- 
tures, and to derive happiness from 
their good, or to suffer misery from 
their bad conduct A man may be 
rich, of a healthy body and a sound 
mind; yet if his wife be not affec- 
tionate, his children dutiful, his ser- 
vants obedient, his neighbours kind, 
his friends sincere, he suffers in his 
happiness. Every man’s happiness 
has thus been placed by Providence, 
in some degree, in the power of 
others ; in order that every man, feel- 
ing the importance of society to him- 
self, may see the necessity of pro- 
moting the general good. Now pub- 
lic worship is well fitted to form men 
for the due discharge of social duties. 
It teaches them, that they are account- 
able creatures; that there are duties 
owing by them to others, which they 
are bound, if they would please God, 
conscientiously to discharge. The 
wife must be obedient, wk the hus- 
band affectionate ; children dutiful to 
their parents, parents tender to their 
children; servants submissive to their 
masters, masters kind to their ser- 
vants. These important duties might 
indeed be taught in private, as well 
as in public. But how seldom is it 
that they are taught in private! Many 
are unable to read themselves; and 
they have no instructers to speak to 
them of God, and of their duty to him 
as members of society. Others who 
can read, are too poor to buy books, 
have iittle leisure to read, and little 
capacity to reflect on what they read. 
Many have no religious friend to 
point out and enforce their duty. 
They meet with persons who inflame 
their passions and corrupt their minds, 
and teach them resistance instead of 
submission, and contempt of authority 
instead of obedience to it. A great 
part of mankind would never know, 
that they must answer to God for 
their behaviour, as wives and hus- 
bands, chiidren and parents, masters 
and servants, rulers and subjects, but 
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for the instruction they receive in the 
house of God. Much, thereiore, of 
the peace, the order, and the happi- 
ness of socicty, depends ona due at- 
tendance on the ordinances of God’s 
word. 

3. But we have to consider man in 
a still more important point of view ; 
as a creature accountable to Gud, and 
subject to death and judgment. Ina 
few years more, not one of those who 
now are of an age to attend the wor- 
ship of God, will be found there. All 
of them will have departed this life ; 
but they will not therefore have ceas- 
ed to exist. “Phey will first have gone 
to the judement-seat of God, where 
it will be inquired how they have 
lived, what care they have taken of 
their souls, on what principles they 
have acted; whether they have lived 
to God, or to themselves; and ac- 
cording to the truc answer made to 
these questions, they will be placed 
in a state of infinite happiness, or 
banished to a world of torments. 
When we reflect on this determina- 
tion, how little and empty do all the 
pursuits of this short life appear! 
Here, then, we have an important ob- 
ject set before us; how to stand in the 
dreadful day of account, to have peace 
in a dying hour, to look forward, 
without alarm, to death and judgment, 
heaven and hell. Now, to attain this 
object, is the end of the public ordi- 
nances of religion. Here the man of 
business, after the hurrying cares of 
the week, s reminded that he basa 
still more important concern to at- 
tend to, the salvation of his immortal 
soul. Tiere the young, flushed with 
health and spirits, are warned that 
they must die, and that after death 
comes the judgement. Here = 
worldly, whose thoughts are wholly 
occupied by carthly things, is eee 
nished of the vanity of all earthly 
things, and of the emptiness of the 
world and all it contains. Ina word, 
here men are taught to form a true 
estimate of life; they are forced to 


inquire, what shall I do in the end, 
and what should be my great aim in 
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life? Shall I spend my money for that 
which is net bread, and my labour for 
that which satisficth not’ Let me 
rather seriously think of my salva- 
tion, and, ere it is too late, make my 
calling and election sure. 

These observations open to our 
view a new scene, and set betore us a 
new kindof life; aspiritual life, whol. 
ly different in its nature from a life 
of sense. lan has his salvation to 
secure. He isa fallen, guilty creature, 
requiring to be renewed inthe image 
of God, before he can be admitted 
into heaven. Whatever the world 
may think, this is the most important 
object which can occupy his mind. It 
is the one thing needful, in compati- 
son of whichall other pursuits should 
be suffered to hold but a secondary 
pluce. Now the public ordinances 
of divine worship are calculated to 
awaken and to cherish an attention to 
this spiritual life, By meaus of them, 
the conscience is convinced of sin, 
and man is taught to know his true 
character, as a guilty sinner in the 
sight of God: he is at the same 
time exhorted to flee from the wrath 
to come, warned that there is buta 
step between him and death, and 
entreated, in the name of God, tore- 
pent of his sins, and to lay hold of 
the Refuge set before him in the 
Gospel. Some hear and _ believe: 
they pray and humble themselves be- 
fore God ; but they meet with many 
and great difficulties trom the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. Their reso- 
lution flags; their faith is staggered; 
they are assaulted with temptations 
but they repair to the house of God, 
and there those temptations are ex- 
posed, their wavering faith is con- 
firmed, and their languishing hopes 
revived. It is one of the chief ob- 
jects of the ministers of Christ, to 
assist their flock in this great work of 
their salvation. They have to caution 
them against the snares and dangers 
of the world: to point out to them 
the devices of Satan; to animate 
them to renewed obedience ; to eX- 
hort them not to fail of the grace 
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of God; to assure them of final vic- 
tory, if they faint not in the day of 
trial; and to encourage them, as sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ, to fight the 
good fight of faith, and lay hold on 
eternal life. 

5. But this is not all. Man re. 
muins to be considered as a mcmber 
of Christ, and an heir of the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘Vhe ordinances of public 
worship are designed to communi- 
cate, to those who will attend them, 
the blessings of the Gospel. There 
Christ, the head of the church, meets 
his servants, who are the members 
of his body. ‘There his ministers 
explain toaruined world the invalu- 
able blessings purchased by the blood 
of a dying Redeemer. They set 
before men the rich promises he 
hail given to all whobelieve. They 
entreat the trembling penitent to re- 
ly on the all-sufficient grace and in- 
fiiite mercy ofa Saviour. ‘They en- 
courage the feeble-minded to come 
boldiy to him who will not break the 
bruiscd reed, nor quench the smoak- 
ing flax; who was himself tempted 
in all points like as we are, sin only 
excepted, that he might know how 
to succour them that are tempted. 
They tell of the power which his 
Spirit exerts in purifying the hearts 
of believers by his grace, and sub- 
duing in them the dominion of every 
evil and corrupt affection. They 
labour to establish their hearers in 
the knowledge of Jeses Christ as 
their Saviour, to cherish a spirit of 
communion with him as their Lord 
and Master, to enlighten their souls 
with the beams of divine truth, and 
to comiort their hearts with the sense 
of his care and love; that so they 
may joyfully pass through the trou. 
bles and trials of this mortal life, and 
always be cheered by the bright 
prospect of eternal glory above, se- 
cured to them by the promise and 
grace of their Lord and Saviour. 

Oh blessed end of the ministry! 
In this light, then, Jet us look on the 
end of the labours of those who mi- 
hister among us. They earnestly 


desire that we mav cnjov in our souls 
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the peace of God, and all the other 
blessings which the Son of God free- 
ly gives to all who will receive his 
word. Knowing thatthere is notrue 
happiness to be found here below, 
they wisly us not to be deceived by 
the vanities of the world, or deluded 
by the temptations of Satan. They 
travail in birth till Christ is formed 
in our souls, till the chains of sm are 
broken, and we enjoy the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. ‘They 
ardently desire to see us possessing 
a peaceiul mind amid all the trou. 
bies of life, rising superior to the 
evils which overwhelm others, and 
prizing as we ought the worth of 
our souls, the excellency of divine 
things, and the favour and blessing 
of God. In prosperity they wish to 
sce us not vainly puffed up, but hum- 
ble and thankful, and enjoying our 
prosperity with a double relish, as 
receiving it from the hands of God. 
They wish to see us useful and ac- 
tive in our stations, a blessing to all 
around us, the delight of those con- 
nected with us. They wish, finally, 
to sce us, when ona dying bed, ani. 
mated with lively hope, and support. 
ed by divine comforts; to hear us, 
in that solemn hour, expressing our 
knowledge of Him in whom we 
have believed, and our full confi. 
dence that he is able to keep that 
which we have entrusted to him to 
that day. 

W hat important objects are these ! 
Let us join with our ministers in 
endeavouring to obtain them. Are 
the blessings I have spoken of real, 
and are they to be attained? Yes: 
the mercy of our heavenly lather 
has richly provided all these bles- 
sings in Christ, and has offered them 
freely to all. O, then, let it be our 
endeavour to obtain them. God 
has appointed his ordinances as the 
means of obtaining them. Nor is 
it only the preaching of the Gospel, 
which is useful to this end: the 
prayers in which we join while we 
offer up holy worship, and the sa- 
crament of the body and blood of 
our Lord received by faith, serve 
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for the instruction they receive in the 
house of God. Much, therefore, of 
the peace, the order, and the happi- 
ness of socicty, depends on a due at- 
tendance on the ordinances of God’s 
word. 

3. But we have to consider manin 
a still more important point of view ; 
as a creature accountable to Gud, and 
subject to death and judgment. Ina 
few years more, not one of those who 
now are of an age to attend the wor- 
ship of God, will be found there. All 
of them will have departed this life ; 
but they will not thercfore have ccas- 
ed to exist. “hey will first have gone 
to the judement-seat of God, where 
it will be inquired how they have 
lived, what care they have taken of 
their souls, on what principles they 
have acted; whether they have lived 
to God, or to themselves; and ac- 
cording to the truc answer made to 
these questions, they will be placed 
in a state of infinite happiness, or 
banished to a world of torments. 
When we reflect on this determina- 
tion, how little and empty do all the 
pursuits of this short life appear! 
Here, then, we have an important ob- 
ject set before us; how to stand in the 
dreadful day of account, to have peace 
in a dying hour, to look forward, 
without alarm, to death and judgment, 
heaven and hell. Now, to attain this 
object, is the end of the public ordi- 
nances of religion. Here the man of 
business, after the hurrying cares of 
the week, 1s reminded that he bas a 
still more important concern to at- 
tend to, the salvation of his immortal 
soul. Tiere the young, flushed with 
health and spirits, are warned that 
they must die, and that after death 
comes the judgement. Here the 
worldly, whose thoughts are wholly 
occupied by earthly things, is admo- 
nished of the vanity of all earthly 
things, and of the emptiness of the 
world and all it contains. Ina word, 
here men are taught to form a true 
estimate of life; they are forced to 
inquire, what shall I do in the end, 
and what should be my great aim in 
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life? Shall I spend my money for that 
which is net bread, and my labour for 
that which satisficth not’ Let me 
rather seriously think of my salva- 
tion, and, ere it is too late, make my 
calling and election sure. 

4. hese observations open to our 
view a new scene, and set betore us a 
new kindof life; aspiritual life, whol- 
ly differcnt in its nature from a life 
of sense. lan has his salvation to 
secure. He isa fallen, guilty creature, 
requiring to be renewed inthe image 
of Ged, before he can be admitted 
into heaven. Whatever the world 
may think, this is the most Important 
object which can occupy his mind. It 
is the one thing needful, in compari- 
son of which all ether pursuits should 
be suffered to hold but a secondary 
pluce. Now the public ordinances 
of divine worship are calculated to 
awaken and to cherish an attention to 
this spiritual life. By means of them, 
the conscience is convinced of sin, 
and man is taught to know his true 
character, as a guilty sinner in the 
sight of God: he is at the same 
time exhorted to flee from the wrath 
to come, warned that there is buta 
step between him and death, and 
entreated, in the name of God, to re- 
pent of his sins, and to lay hold of 
the Refuge set before him in the 
Gospel. Some hear and _ believe: 
they pray and humble themselves be- 
fore God ; but they mect with many 
and great difficulties from the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. Their reso- 
lution flags; their faith is staggered; 
they are assaulted with temptations ; 
but they repair to the house of God, 
and there those temptations are ex- 
posed, their wavering faith is con- 
firmed, and their languishing hopes 
revived. It is one of the chief ob- 
jects of the ministers of Christ, to 
assist their flock in this great work o 
their salvation. They have to caution 
them against the snares and dangers 
of the world: to point out to them 
the devices of Satan; to animate 
them to renewed obedience ; to exX- 
hort them not to fail of the grace 
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of God; to assure them of final vic- 
tory, if they faint not in the day of 
trial; and to encourage them, as sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ, to fight the 
good fight of faith, and lay hold on 
eternal life, 

5. But this is not all. Man re- 
muins to be considered as a@ member 
of Christ, and an heir of the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘Vhe ordinances of public 
worship are designed to communi- 
cate, to those who will attend them, 
the blessings of the Gospel. There 
Christ, the head of the church, meets 
his servants, who are the members 
of his body. ‘There his ministers 
explain toa ruined world the invalu- 
able blessings purchased by the blood 
of a dying Redeemer. They set 
before men the rich promises he 
hui given to all whobelieve. They 
entreat the trembling penitent lo re- 
ly ou the all-sufficlent grace and in- 
finite mercy ofa Saviour. ‘They en- 
courage the feeble-minded to come 
boldiy to him who will not break the 
bruiscd reed, nor quench the smoak- 
ing flax; who was himself tempted 
in ull points like as we are, sin only 
excepted, that he might know how 
to succour them that are tempted. 
They tell of the power which his 
Spirit exerts in purifying the hearts 
of believers by his grace, and sub- 
duing in them the dominion of every 
evil and corrupt affection. They 
labour to establish their hearers in 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour, to cherish a spirit of 
communion with him as their Lord 
and Master, to enlighten their souls 
with the beams of divine truth, and 
to comiort their hearts with the sense 
of his care and love; that so they 
may joyfuily pass through the trou- 
bles and trials of this mortal life, and 
always be cheered by the bright 
prospect of eternal glory above, se- 
cured to them by the promise and 
grace of their Lord and Saviour. 

Oh blessed end of the ministry! 
In this light, then, Jet us look on the 
end of the labours of those who mi- 
hister among us. They earnestly 
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desire that we mav cnyov in our souls 


the peace of God, and all the other 
blessings which the Son of God free- 
ly gives to all who will receive his 
word. Knowing thatthere is notrue 
happiness to be found here below, 
they wish us not to be deceived by 
the vanities of the world, or deluded 
by the temptations of Satan. They 
travail in birth till Christ is formed 
in our souls, till the chains of stn are 
broken, and we enjoy the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. They 
ardently desire to see us possessing 
a peaceiul mind amid all the trou. 
bics of life, rising superior to the 
evils which overwhelm others, and 
prizing as we ought the worth of 
our souls, the excellency of divine 
things, and the favour and blessing 
of God. In prosperity they wish to 
sce us not vainly puffed up, but hum- 
ble and thankful, and enjoying our 
prosperity with a double relish, as 
receiving it from the hands of God. 
They wish to see us useful and ac- 
tive in our stations, a blessing to all 
around us, the delight of those con- 
nected with us. They wish, finally, 
to sce us, when ona dying bed, ani. 
mated with lively hope, and support. 
ed by divine comforts; to hear us, 
in that solemn hour, expressing our 
knowledge of Him in whom we 
have believed, and our full confi. 
dence that he is able to keep that 
which we have entrusted to him to 
that day. 

W hat important objects are these ! 
Let us join with our ministers in 
endeavouring to obtain them. Arc 
the blessings I have spoken of real, 
and are they to be attained? Yes: 
the mercy of our heavenly Father 
has richly provided all these bles- 
sings In Christ, and has offered them 
freely to all. O, then, let it be our 
endeavour to obtain them. God 
has appointed his ordinances as the 
means of obtaining them. Nor is 
it only the preaching of the Gospel, 
which is useful to this end: the 
prayers in which we join while we 
offer up holy worship, and the sa- 
crament of the body and blood of 
our Tord received by faith, serve 
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equally to raise our thoughts to hea- 
venly things, and to purify our de- 
sires, Nothing indeed can be better 
sulted tian the excellent Liturgy of 
our church, to those who are hun- 
gering and thirsting after salvation. 
Jt breathes the desires of their souls. 
[t azrees entirely with the feelings 
of their hearts. And in this view 
our public worship will always be 
found an admirable means of edifica- 
tion; because, whatever be the de- 
fects of the preacher, having this Li- 
turgy, we may always worship God in 
his house, in spirit and in truth, 

Let us ever then attend on the 
worship of God, with seriousness and 
earnestness, Many fail of receiving 
advantage, because they either ex. 
pect none, or they expect none that 
is of much importance. If, for in- 
stance, we only expect to be enter- 
tained in the house of God, our ob- 
ject Is mostunworthy. ‘The pointat 
which we should aim, is, to have our 
consciences touched, and our hearts 
interested against sin, and impressed 
with horror at the very thought of 
transgressing the commandments of 
God. We ought to go up to the 
house of God, not to be amused, but 
profited; and that sermon alone ts 
useful, that worship alone 1s accept- 
able, after which we retire home, 
more separated from the world, and 
more alive to God; more deeply 
humbled by a sense of our sins, and 
more comforted by the knowledge of 
the grace of God in Christ Jesus. 

There is one point of view in which 
the ordinances of public worship are 
particularly interesting. God has 
jiromised them his blessing. It 1s 
God, therefore, not the preacher, 
whom we are to meet. It is God 
speaking to our consciences by the 
voice of his minister, Christ hath 
promised, that wherever two or three 
are gathered together in his name, 
there will he be in the midst of them. 
In this sense, we may justly say of 
public worship, “This is no other 
than the house of God and the gate 
of heayen.’? In this respect, the ad- 
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vantage of public over private wor. 
ship is manifest. A man may possi- 
bly be much more learned, and more 
religious than his minister; but he 
would not on that account be justifi- 
ed in withdrawing from public wor- 
ship. We goto church not merely 
to be taught by a fellow-creature, but 
to meet the assembly of saints; to 
join with them in prayer and praise, 
and to receive the truth of God, con- 
veyed to our souls through the mouths 
of his ministe7s. 

But would we effectually profit by 
the ordinances of public worship, we 
must prepare ourselves beforehand. 
We must not engage in them witha 
vain, light, and trifling mind. We 
must pray earnestly that God may be 
with us. We must consider the 
ereat work we have to do, and the 
ereat blessings which God is willing 
to bestow. We must go as into the 
presence of the great God, to hold 
communion with him, and to receive 
from his bounty blessings of unspeak- 
able value. ‘The time is lost, if we 
do not enjoy a spirit of real prayer 
and praise. The house of God will 
be a witness against many. It’ will 
testify against them, that there they 
mocked God by bowing the knee, 
while the heart was far from him. It 
will testify, that there they heard the 
offers of Divine mercy, but rejected 
them. It will also be a witness, 
blessed be God, in favour of many: 
it will testify the sincerity of their 
prayers, and the warmth of their devo- 
tion, and their attention to the word of 
God. God grant that there may be 
many found at the last day, and that 
we may be of their number, who can 
appeal to the Sabbaths here spent,and 
tell of the benefits derived from them; 
who, from the joy which they found 
in the temples of God below, can 
look forward with holy rapture to 
his paradise above, and apply the 
words of the text in their highest 
and noblest sense. ‘ How amiable 
are thy tabernacles O Lord of hosts! 
My soul longeth, yea even fainteth, 
for the courts of the Lord: my¥ 
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heart and my flesh crieth out for the 


living God.’? Now unto the King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible, the 
only wise God, our Saviour, be ho- 
nour and power everlasting. Amen. 


_—_- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
[vy answer to the request expressed 
in your number for January last, p. 
19, by a constant reader of your use- 
ful work, I beg leave to offer the 
following familiar thoughts on the 
duty of self-examination. Should they 
prove sufficiently correct for the 
pages of the Christian Observer, I 
hope their insertion will excite a 
more serious attention to this im- 
portant part of personal piety ; and I 
should be happy to see this too much 
neglected subject receive, from the 
pen of some abler correspondent, a 
more enlarged and complete illustra- 
tion. Wishing your judicious mis- 
cellany may increasingly promote 
the principles of pure and practical 
religion, I am yours, &c. 
G. B. 


‘SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DUTY OF 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 

*‘ Man know thyself,” is one of the 
most useful and comprehensive pre- 
cepts in the whole compass of Chris- 
tan morals. Among the many 
highly important and _ interesting 
subjects which religion presents to 
our serious consideration and study, 
God and our own hearts are the 
chief. If men continue ignorant of 
their Creator, and strangers to them- 
selves, of what avail will be the ac- 
quisition of all other kinds of know- 
iedge, however highly esteemed 
among men? The fathers, and early 
reiormers of our Christian church, 
express the high estimation they 
entertained of the value and utility 
of self-acquaintance, in the Homily 
on the Misery of all Mankind, which 
Says, “a true knowledge of ourselves 
4s very necessary, to come to aright 
knowledge of God.’ It is in retire- 


ment, and by self-converse, that we 
gradually gain the best acquaintance 
vith ourselves. and are thereby dis- 
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ciplined for the duties and difficul- 
ties of the world. Self-knowledge 
ought, therefore, to be the chiet 
study, and sell-government the 
great business of iife. ‘These are 
essential branches of persenal piety. 

The consolation, stability, and 
peace of the Christian depend, in a 
considerable degree, on an Intumate 
and proper acquaintance with him- 
self; but an accurate knowledge of 
our true Character and spiritual state, 
is not to be attained without fre- 
quent, serious, and impartial invest- 
gation. The appointed means of 
attaining this knowledge is self-ex- 
amination ; which has for its object 
a just acquaintance with ourselves, 
particularly with our moral or spi- 
ritual state before God. The object 
of examining the spiritual state of 
our souls before God is to ascertain 
whether we are renewed or unre- 
newed in the spirit of our minds, 
in a state of holiness or sin. Itis of 
the utmost importance to know this; 
because our happiness or misery, 
both here and hereafter, is insepara- 
bly connected with it. Here the 
first inquiry is not, what measure or 
degree of holiness or piety we pos- 
sess; but whether we are at all the 
subjects of the regenerating and 
transforming grace of God. On 
the commencement of self-scrutiny, 
the question which it most behoves 
us to ask, is not, whether we are 
“strong in the faith;’’ but simply, 
whether, judging by a faithful com- 
parison of our hearts and lives with 
Scripture, we are possessed, in any 
degree, of that divine principle which 
purifies the heart, operates by holy 
love, and produces a life devoted to 
God. Ifthis distinction be kept in 
view, it will secure the mind from 
much perplexity and indecision in 
the performance of this duty. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that satisfactory evidence of the true 
state of our souls is not to be attain- 
ed on a single scrutiny, however so- 
lemn and impaftial. ‘This is ordina- 
rily the result of much experience 
and earnest prayer, of frequent and 
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vigilant self-observation, and of an 
anxious study of the word of God. 
The Scriptures are the only infalli- 
ble test of true religion; and when 
we have ascertained from this un- 
erring standard, that we are partak- 
ers of the grace of God, and have 
commenced the Christian course, tt 
is then incumbent on us to examine 
daily what progress we have made 
and are making ia the divine life, to 
inquire whether we are advancine 
or declining in practical piety. The 
duty, as itis here laid down, com- 
prehends, of course, an examination 
of the temper and conduct we main- 
tain in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, and of the consistency and 
correspondence of our practice with 
our profession. 

The oddgation which all profess- 
ing Christians are under to the prac- 
tice of this duty, arises from the Di- 
vine command. The duty of self- 
examination is clearly and apreeny 
enjoined in the word of God, 2 Cor. 
x. 5. 1 Cor. i, 28——31. It stands 
therefore, in this respect, cn the 
same footing as repentance, —. or 
vbedience to the Divine will: 
rave also the example of the aties 
men in every age of the church, to 
incite us to the performance of it. 

But even if no express comrnaand 
had been given to us, the obligation 
of self: igo Ww ould hardly have 
been less binding than it is. The 
indispensible necessity of it would 
have been sufficie ntly evident, had 
we only considered the depravity and 
deceitfulness of the human heart, 
the great tendency there is in us to 
flatter ourselves, our proneness to 
form our estimate ofourselves from 
the cpinion which others may ex- 
press. But, above all, the dreadful 
and irreparable ruin which must at- 
tend a mistake with respect to our 
real character before God, establishes 
the necessity of this duty, on the 
most unquestionable grounds. 

let us consider also, in this view, 
the advantages attending it. By en- 


abling us to penetrate into the in- 
most recesses of our minds. self- 
inspection will prove the best means 


to subdue our pride, our prejudice, 
and selt-conceit, and to promoie true 
humility, circaumspection, and Chris- 
tian candour. It will also lay a ra- 
tional and solid foundation for holy 
hope and joy, in the immediate 
mrospect of an eternal world. The 
almost overwhelming sense of past 
sins, which, not unfrequently, rushes 
on the conscience in a dying hour, 
will, at least, be greatly moderated, 
if not prevented, by a stated devout 
regard to the duty of self-examina- 
tion through life. Noris there any 
thing which will more effectually 
diminish, if not entirely remove. the 
fear of death, than a solid scriptural 
evidence of the right state of our 
souls before God; so that when cull- 
ed toencounter with the last enemy, 
his terrors will be removed, and we 
shall be enabled, throuch Divine 
crace, to triumph over death and the 
grave. Besides this, by frequently 
bringing ourselves to the test of 
God’s word, and impartially compar- 
ing our heart and life with its divine 
precepts, we shall more cffectually 
escape the snares of satan, more con- 
sistently maintain a conversation be- 
coming the Gospel, and walk more 
worthy of the holy vocation where- 
with we are called. 

But, in urging the necessity and 
importance of this duty, it is not to 
be understood, that the most diligent 
and scrupulous examination will ever 
place any one in a holy and safe 
state of mind, or be the means of im- 
parting a devout or spiritual frame 
of heart. It is rather to be virwed 
as the means of ascertaining our de- 
fects, and thus leading us to humble 
ourselves before God in repentance, 
and to implore his grace 5 of ascer- 
taining also our progress in the di- 
vine life, and thus exciting our gras 
titude to Him who has, by his graces 
thus far conducted us on our way (@ 
the heavenly rest. 

Though the Scriptures prescribe 
no particular rules by which we must 
proceed in the discharge of thisdutys 
they afford sufficient information t0 
direct and decide all our inquiries: 
Unquestionably, it should be entered 
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on with the utmost scriousness and 
deliberation, and always uccompanicd 
with earnest prayer for the Divine 
assistance, and for the special direc- 
(ion and blessing of G dj; without 
which, ail our efforts wilt be vain 
and fruitless. ~ be most eeneral 
complaint among Christians in the 


practice of this duty is, the want of 


sufficient steadfastness of thought. 
Indeed, we have too much cause to 
deplore the instability of our minds 
in all the duties of devotion ; espe- 
cially in those which are most spi- 
ritual, and which cail for the most 
fixed attention. 

in this duty, especially, we find the 
absviute necessity of the promised 
aecncy Ol the Holy Spirit, to pre- 
serve the mind in an intent, and still 
more m an iImparual, frame. But 
whue we earnestly implore the ef- 
fectual influence of Divine grace, we 


iouid On no account omit the use of 


ali the other means which are adapt- 
ed to secure the proposed end; such 
as selecting the must convenient time 
that our circumstances will allow 
for retirement, taking care to pre- 
serve a faithful recollection of those 
failures in duty, or tendencies to 
lullurey which call for peculiar vigi- 
fance, and more earnest supplica- 
ion; avoiding places and persons, 
which expose us to temptation; 


availing ourselves of the counscl of 


judicious friends, &c. &c. 

fn every part of the proposed in. 
vestigation, the Holy Spirit of God 
must be our guide, and the Scriptures 
our only rule cf judgment; and the 
scrutiny, to be effectual, must be 
careiul, impartial, and rigorous. A 
transient glance, or a casual view, 
will be insufficient and unavailing. 
The human heart is “deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked,” 
and must be examined in every va- 
rlety of aspect, and espe cially in re- 
spect to the tendency of its prevail- 
iug desires, and prevailing habits, 
both of thought and action. 

We can never form a right judg- 
ment of ourselves, from partial and 
detached views of our feelings, cha- 
“scter, and conduct. We must pay 
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an universal regard to the will of 
God. Instead of comparing ourselves 
In af the parts of faith and duty with 
the whole of the Divine law, we are 
apt to rest on some ove hie or course 
of conduct, or some scparate set of 
actions, as an evidence that all is 
well with us. ‘This, however, will 
not do. We must honestly aim to 
know, from a carctul comparison of 
our whole spirit, temper, and con- 
duct, with the directions and requi- 
sitions of Scripture, what itis which 
may be fairly said to disunguish our 
character, and to give a decided de- 
nomination to our moral and religious 
stale. 

With the view of still more satis- 
factorily ascertaining, whether a radi- 
cal change has been effected in our 
hearts and lives, we ought impar- 
tially to compare our present with 
our former inoral condition and ha- 
bits; particularly at the time when 
we had no serious concern about the 
salvation of our soul. In this scruti. 
ny, we should well weigh the differ- 
ence between the predominant prin- 
ciples and pursuits of our heart and 
life, now and formerly, «s wellas the 
motives which have influenced the 
change. Do we conscientiously ab- 
hor and abstain from whatever gra- 
tified our carnal propensities in the 
days of our ignorance and sin ? Fave 
we relinquished the world, as our 
ultimate rest and portion, as the pre- 
vailing object oi our Cares and anxie- 
tics; and are we now secking om 
supreme satisfaction in the favour and 
service, and everlasting enjoyment 
of God? Are we so enlightened as 
to perccive the infinite value and ime 
portance of divine and spiritual things, 
and to prefer and delight in them 
above all the pleasures and possess- 
ions of the present life ? In these re- 
spects, has a perceptible change been 
effected in the deliberate assent of 
our understanding, the determination 
of our will, and the delight of our 


atfections ? If so, a Divine renovation 
has been wrought in us; we are 
truly renewed in the Divine image. 
This is a plain and safe rule, by which 
to judge of our moral character and 
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conduct. Butthen our estimate must 
be taken, not from any temporary 
cmotions, or transient feelings, how- 
ever rapturous, but from the settled 
choice and decision of the heart and 
the prevailing tenor of the conduct. 
The real predominant bias of the 
mind, is indeed the truest criterion 
of character. Men vainly imagine, 
that what merely dwells in their 
thoughts can scarcely be said to have 
an cxistence; at least, that it does 
not at all go to constitute our real 
character. But, in truth, we are that 
before God, which we are In the 
main bent of our thoughts. The 
hope, and consequently the happi- 
ness, of the Christian, in the con- 
temptation of his spiritual state, must, 
uit be well founded, be supported 
by a firm and settled conviction, that 
rod and eternal things have a de- 
cided preference in our regards over 
every other object; that heavenly 
and holy desires and affections have 
(though not without much alloy, in- 
firmity, and imperfection) the su- 
preme, 1f not the undisturbed, pos- 
session of our hearts, 

The person who can say with 
truth, that he sincerely seeks the fa- 
vour of God, and conformity to his 
image, in preference to every thing 
else; that he dehehts in the service 
of God, incomparably more than in 
any other gratification; that to obey 
God, and to enjoy him both hére 
and hereafter, is the chief pursuit of 
fils life: that person may rest assured, 
thata saving change has been wrought 


ae 


‘, 


in his heart: he possesses the best 
proof that he is In a state of accept- 
ance with God, and an heir of eternal 

lor what is the proof that any man 
“is born of God?” It is, that he 
is renewed In the spirit of bis mind; 
and is beceme “a new creature ;” 
that “old things are passed away, 
and all things are become new;”’ 
that he has anew and holy direction 
imparted to all his powers, and pas- 
sions; that he is the subject of new 
and divine feelings and affections, 
aversions and attachments, joys and 
sorrows, desires and apprehensions. 
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He has formed a new and just esti- 
mate of the present and fuiure life, 
has adopted new principles of thought 
and action, directs his endeavours to 
new ends, and is governed by new 
motives. 

By attending to these general prin- 
ciples, we shall surely find no difh- 
culty in determining whether sin 
or holiness has the dominion over 
us, and whether the concerns of time 
or those of eternity predorninate in 
our souls. “To whom ye _ yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his ser- 
vants ye are, whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righ- 
teousness.”? By a fair comparison 
of ourselves with the revealed will 
of God, we may indeed with certainty 
know the state of our minds. The 
character and conduct which the 
erace of God and the faith of the 
Gospel invariably produce, are mi- 
nutely described in the holy Scrip- 
tures. If, on comparing ourselves 
with the marks there laid down, we 
find an agreement, the conclusion is 
undeniable ; always remembering 
that the Scriptures distinguish the 
saving operations of God on the soul 
by their purity and their perma- 
nence. We should place ourselves, 
therefore, in the full light of Revela- 
tion, and then examine our senti. 
ments by its doctrines, our heart by 
its spirit, our life by its precepts, and 
our faith and hope by its promises 
and prospects. 

We shall be greatly assisted in 
deciding on our state, by comparing 
our own character, disposition, and 
conduct with those of the righteous, 
as recorded in the word of God, 
where we have an impartial and un- 
disguised delineation of the true 
Clivistian, under all the varying cir- 
cumstances of life. Here we may 
behold, as in a mirror, the move- 
ments of mind, and the habits of 
life which characterize and distin- 
cuish the man of God from all 
others. 

Do we then cordially enter into 
the views, and imbibe and exempll- 
fy the spirit of the saints of formet 
ares? Do we approve and embrace 
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their principles, as recorded in the 
Bible £ Do we walk by the same 
rule, and mind the same things! 
Are we governed by the same Di- 
vine precepts, comforted by the same 
ereat and precious promises, xuni- 
mated by the same immortal pros. 
pects ? Do we rejoice in hope of the 
sume inheritance and glory? In a 
word, are we secking to be saved in 
the sume Way ; enurely renouncing 
our ownh righteousness, in respect to 
our Jus tification before God, and re- 
lying only on the perfect obedience, 
atoning sacrifice, and divine merit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, for accep- 
tance with God and eternal life? Do 
we, with all our hearts, approve the 
design, and gratefully embrace the 
method, of Divine mercy, revealed in 
the Gospel for the salvation of sin- 
ners? In this scrutiny, we should not 
set up any standard of our own as the 
test of Conversion. A mistaken rule 
of this kind has misled many pious 
persons. Scripture and experience 
clearly prove, that the circumstances 
attending the conviction and conver- 
sion of sinners are not always the 
sume, but often materially different. 
The point which calls for examination 
is, notthe mere circumstances attend- 
ing our repentance and return to God ; 
but whether the change which we 
have experienced corresponds, in its 
nature and effects, with that change 
of heart which the Scripture requires, 
when it says, “putting off the old 
man, which is corrupt, put on the new 
man, which after God is created in 
aera and true holiness.’’ 
Vor if the effects which are expe- 
nenced in our hearts, and exhibited 
inour ives, agree with those which 
are recorded with approbation of the 
saints in the word of God, we then 
have solid evidence of our repentence 
and conversion. In an especial man- 
her are we to compare ourselves with 
Hat who was given «s an example 
that we might walk in his steps. It 
iS emphatically stated as a scriptural 
characteristic of real Christians, that 
they are “in Christ Jesus.” We is 
said to be their life s we _ are de- 
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scribed as being ove with him: vitally 
united to him by a living faith, they 
imbibe his spirit, so as to have the 
same mind in them which is also In 
him. They imitate hisexample, obey 
his commands, rely on his sacrifice, 
receive from his fulness, and “ grow 
up unto him, as their living Head, in 
all things.”’ 

But, in performing the duty of self- 
examination, we are to Inquire, not 
only whether we have really com- 
menced the Christian course, whe- 
ther we are really “born again of the 
Spirit ;”? but what progress we have 
made and are making in the Divine 
life. 

The Christian should be “ going on 
unto perfection,’’ “pressing toward 
the mark for the prize of his high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ It 
has been often said, with great truth, 
that there is no standing sull in the 
Christian life ; for, if we are not ad- 
vancing in it, we sball be declining. 
We are exhorted to give all diligence 
to add to our faith, virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, patience, &c.; and cer- 
tainly, if religion does not make us 
‘holy in all manner of conversation, 
as ne who hath called us is holy,” 
it effects nothing for us to any valu- 
able purpose. But, then, let us not 
suppose that it 1s designed by God 
to accomplish this end for us all at 
once : no, our sanctification Is a gra- 
dually progressive work. If we 
would know whether we are becom- 
ing more and more meet for the iIn- 
heritance of the saints in light, we 
must ascertain whether we are ad- 
vanciig in knowledge, in holiness, 
in humility, tn conformity to the 
image of God. Growth in grace 
may be known by the increasing vi- 
eour, delight, and spirituality of our 
minds i in devotional duties, especia!- 
ly those which are private and per- 
sonal ; as the private perusal and 
study of the Scriptures, secret prayer, 
meditation on divine subjec sy self- 
denial, &c. Our progress in reli- 
sion may be known by the increas- 
ed frequency and fervour of our de- 
sires for complete deliverance from 
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all sin, and perfect conformity to the 
image of God; and by our joyful an- 
ticipations of heaven, as a state of 
spotless purity, as well as of safety 
and bliss. 

In the scrutiny we make into our 
outward conduct, the grand inquiry 
is, whether we are living answerably 
to our Christian privileges and pro- 
fession. Are we glorifying God in 
all things ?——But here it will be ne- 
cessary to be more particular. Tirst, 
then, what Is our temper and deport- 
ment in our intercourse with our fa- 
milics and relative connections ? Our 
conduct in the most intimate of those 
social circles in which we move, Is 
perhaps the truest test of the habi- 
tual state of our hearts. Do we ex- 
emplify, in our freest and most un- 
restrained hours, that spirituality of 
mind which is calculated to produce 
in the hearts of those around us a 
conviction of the reality and imipor- 
tance of religion? Has Jehovah not 
only a domestic altar in our dwel- 
lings, but do we practically say, * As 
for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord ;*? and is our conversation 
ordinarily in heaven ? Do we disco- 
ver to those who are most intimate 
with us, that our religious principles 
have had the effect of sweetening 
our tempers, purifying our motives, 
subduing our passions, mortifying 
our evil propensities, and governing 
our lives? It is not only a possible, 
but comparatively an easy, thing to 
abstain from the outward and grosser 
immoralities, which prevail in the 
world through lust, but yet at the 
same time to be the slaves of some 
unhallowed temper at home.* There 
are even, it is to be feared, some 
persons professing Christianity, who 
keep themselves externally unspot- 
ted from the world, while they are 
a prey to some guilty passion in se- 
cret. We may conduct ourselves un- 
blamably before men, and yet suffer 
our hearts to remain considerably 
under the influence, if not under the 

*Vide an excellent paper on ** the Con- 
duct in domestic Life a Test of true Reli- 


gion,” in the Christian Observer for Sep- 
tember last, p. 349. 
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dominion, of pride, peevishness, envy, 
malice, or of a selfish, a covetous, or 
a sensual spirit. How affecting is it, 
to sce men,who profess to have their 
supreme trcasure in heaven, shewing, 
by the whole cuurse of their conduct, 
that they still seck their happiness on 
earth ! If these things do not predo- 
minate to such a degrce as toilmpeach 
our sincerity, they yet will, in propor- 
tion as they prevatl, mar our peace, 
impede our usefulness, bring dark- 
ness and distress on our minds, and 
be a reproach to the religion we pro- 
fess. 

Sut it is also incumbent on us to 
inquire into our Conduct as members 
of civil society. Is our particular en- 
earement, pursuit, and business in 
life, lawful? are our dealings in the 
world conscientiously regulated by 
the word of God? And here it is not 
the actions only that will require to 
be examined, for these are sufficient- 
ly obvious, but the principles, the 
motives, the springs of our conduct: 
these call for the closest scrutiny,and 
ought to be followed through their 
most secret windings. It is plain 
from Scripture, that growth in grace 
is marked by an increasing circum- 
spection in our common aud daily de- 
portment, an holy care and watchful- 
ness over our ordinary conversation 
and transactions in life. 

In this respect, many persons have 
ereatly erred: some have considered 
real religion to consist exclusively 
in certain emotions and ecstasies of 
mind, without in the least attending 
to the general tenor of their out- 
ward conduct ; while others, observ- 
ing how little the practice and tem- 
per of many professing Christians 
correspond with what they profess 
to feel, entirely discard the conside- 
ration of inward emotions, and look 
only to the outward conduct. Both 
err. By properly regarding the ope- 
rations of our minds, as well as the 
tenor of our outward conduct, we are 
in less danger of being deceived. 
The one is a check upon the other ; 
and it is only when our feelings and 
conduct correspond with each other, 
and with Scripture, that we have 
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any well-grounded evidence of our 
being in the right way. 

We should, further, particularly, 
examine how we feel and act towards 
our brethren in the faith. An affec- 
tion for all who bear the image of 
Christ, is one of the scriptural marks 
of true conversion: ‘ Hereby we 
know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the bre- 
thren.’’ Jf, then, we are of the house- 
hold of faith, we shall feel that we 
have an unity of interest, principle, 
and affection with all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;—we 
shall esteem them the excellent of 
the earth, and take them as our cho- 
sen companions and friends ;—and 
we shall shew our regard to them by 
cheerfully co-operating with them, 
to the utmost of our power, in sup- 
porting and advancing the cause of 
God in the world. 

To close this branch of the sub- 
ject, L will merely add, that the duty 
of self-examination extends not only 
to our sins, failings, and sinful pro- 
pensities, but to our prejudices, and 
ourerrorsin judgment: notonly toour 
external conduct, but to our opinions, 
to our creed, and to the foundation 
of our faith. There canbe no doubt, 
ifwe receive the divine testimony, 
that there exists an inseparable con- 
nection between faith and practice; 
and that the faith of Christ produces 
a set of opinions and feelings, and a 
course of conduct, peculiar to itself, 

It may now be proper to consider 
the time when this duty should be 
attended to. Besides that daily vigi- 
lance which we ought to exercise, 
and that more careful self-inspection 
which should accompany every Lord’s 
day, it is highly expedient that cer- 
tain periods should be fixed fora still 
more solemn performance of this 
duty. 

It is, however, unadvisable to se- 
lect, for the performance of this duty, 
4 time when we are under a deep 
and affecting sense of our own sin- 
fulness and corruption, or when we 
are overwhelmed with temptation, 
and are in great darkness and dis- 
‘ress of mind. Neither should we 
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choose for this exercise, the time 
when we are more than ordinarily fa- 
voured with a joyful and triumphant 
state of mind. In either case, we 
shall be very likely to draw conclu- 
sions from the particular impressions 
of the moment which would not be 
warranted by a view of our habitual 
state. In the former case, we should 
be apt to write unjust and severe 
things against ourselves ; and in the 
latter, to think more highly of our- 
selves than we ought to think. 

With these exceptions, it will be 
proper to engage in this duty when- 
ever we are about to receive the 
Lord’s supper ; and for this we have 
un express command of God, 1 Cor. 
xi. 28 ;—also on our entering into 
any new condition or relation of life, 
the nature of which will lay us under 
hew obligations, expose us to new 
trials, and call for the additional ex- 
ercise of Christian grace ; and, 
moreover, when we commence any 
remarkable period of time, as the 
entrance of a new year, the anniver- 
sary of our birth, or the annual re- 
turn of the day on which a parent or 
near relative died. These and si- 
milar seasons seem to be well adapt- 
ed for self-scrutiny and serious re- 
flection. 

It is necessary further to remark, 
that whatever be the particular point 
to which at any time we direct our 
inquiry, we should examine it nar- 
rowly, and rigorously probe every 
purpose of the heart which has a re- 
ference to it. It is hardly possible 
to enter too closely and deeply into 
the scrutiny of our hearts; and this 
scrutiny should be undertaken with 
an anxious desire to promote repen- 
tance and humillation of soul, and re- 
newed acts of faith and holy obedi- 
ence. But having done our utmost 
to be secure trom self-deception, we 
must still say, with the Psalmist, 
“ Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me, and know my thoughts: 
and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” The necessity of this ri- 
gorous investigation will be more ob- 
vious, if we consider that it is not 
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our being right in one thing, which 
will prove that our state is right in 
the sight of God: on the contrary, 
we must ever remember, that, while 
some defect in the exercise of the 
Christian graces will always attend us 
in the present life, the ¢oce/ absence 
of any one such grace is Inconsistent 
with real godliness. 

Whenever we engage in this duty, 
we should particularly pray that we 
may be enabled to keep in view the 
mcdiation, sacrifice, and intercession 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, that we 
may not be immoderately depressed 
or discouraged. A clear perception 
of the infinite and abiding merit of 
our Saviour, and a firm reliance on 
the all-sufficiency of his grace, will 
not only preserve us from. sinking 
into despondency, but inspire us with 
holy hope and confidence in the Di- 
vine mercy. 

In examining ourselves, we should 
not fail to observe what is right in 
our hearts and conduct, in order that 
we may give God the glory, and de- 
rive thence encouragement and com- 
for: io our souls. It is no part of 
true humility to overlook or under- 
value what divine grace has accom- 
plished on our behalf. It is, how- 
ever, a still more cssenual part of 
this scrutiny to detect and = mark 
whatever Is wrong; that we may be 
duly humbled on eccount of it, and 
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turn from it with penitence and con- 
trition of soul. And here let us never 
forget, that all sins which are not 
forsaken muy be considered as sins 
of which we have not repented ; and 
that our confessions of such sins, and 
professed sorrow on account of them, 
if unaccompanied by constant watch- 
fuluess against them, and a vigorous 
resistance to them, must be insin- 
cere. If this duty be properly per- 
formed, we shall frequently find it 
necessary to retrace the steps we have 
already taken, and to repeat our ear- 
liest and most solemn engagements 
with which we commenced our reli- 
gious course, and to commend our- 
selves afresh, as depraved, destitute, 
and guilly creatures, to the infinite 
mercy and grace of God through 
Christ, that we may be redeemed 
from all evil, sanctified wholly in body, 
soul, and spirit, and saved with an 
everlasting salvation.* G. B. 


* The fcllowing Scriptures may be con- 
sulted with advantage in reference to the 
duty of self-examination, viz.—Matt. v. 44, 
and vi, 24. John xiii. 835. 1 Cor. vil. 31, 
and xvi, 14. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Heb. ii. 15, 
and x. 4, and xi. 10. and xii. 15. Col. iii. 2 
—4,. Philip. ni. 20. Titus ii. 11,12. 1 
Pet. ii. 12, and iv. 7. 1 John in. 15, &c. &e. 
See also the Christian Observer, Vol. 1 pp. 
692,and 693. Vol. IL. pp. 205, 401, and 
655. Vol. 1V.p.716 Vol. V. pp. 341 and 
541. Vol. VI. p. 439, and Vol. X. p. 352 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue subject of the inquiry in the 
following paper is, * Whether, in our 
present systems of education, reli- 
gion be sufficiently regarded ; and 
how fur they are capable of improve- 
ment in this particular.” It will be 
found, I apprehend, in a great mea- 
sure coincident in scntiment with 
your excellent correspondent B. T.; 
and, as he seems to be seized with one 
of his fits of silence, may serve, during 


the interval, to keep up the attention 
of your readers to a point of very 
great consequence, the education of 
children and youth. 

There are two questions which I 
propose to discuss; 

I. Whether, in our present sys- 
tems of education, religion be sufli- 
ciently regarded, 

II. How far they are capable of 
improvement in this particular. 

I, It seems to be usually suppos: 
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ed, that in the early stages of child- 
houd, mun is scarcely at alla subject 
of moral discipline or spiritual bles- 
sings. We have, indeed, reason to 
bless God, that we have not yet in 
general aspired to so Courageous and 
enlightened a resolution, as that of 
withholding from our offspring in 
their early years the very name okre- 
jigion : we are desirous to have them 
buptised as scon as possible ; we re- 
quire them to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
aid perhaps some other prayers, 
morning and evening; and we teach 
them to repeat the Catechism with 
accuracy. Beyond this, however, we 
proceed but a little way: it is scarce- 
lyever made a matter of serious in- 
quiry, Whether they understand any 
part of those great elementary truths 
which their tongues recite. ‘hus the 
religious career of the future scholar 
is somewhat inauspicious in its begin- 
ning. From the care of his mother, 
fur to the fair sex are we in general 
indebted for whatever piety is instil- 
Jed into our infant minds), he is re- 
moved to some introductory school ; 
where, perhaps, he reads through the 
whole Bible trom beginning to end, 
without ever being taught to reflect 
upon the awful subjects through which 
he passes, and to which he is almost as 
insensible as the brute animal, pacing 
the same dull weary round, to the me- 
chanical principles of the work which 
he is employed to set in motion, 
What shall we say to these things ? 
Can any man, who really considers 
his children in a more interesting 
light than as amusing playthings, or 
mere objects of natural affection ; 
Who seriously contemplates them as 
heirs of human corruption, but de- 
signed, through the infinite mercy of 
God, to be made partakers of redemp- 
tion by a spiritual renovation of their 
lallen nature :—can any man, believ- 
Ing these momentous truths, fail to 
perceiye that the very commence- 
ment of the great work of education 
'S commonly controled and directed 
by other principles than the wisdom 
that is from above, and the doctrine 
that is according to godliness; that 
the diyine sacrament of baptism is 
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treated as a mere ceremony, an ine 
sulated act, unconnected with the 
dally principles in which the child is 
brought up; and that from the first 
the form of godiiness Is taught,while 
the power of itis neglected ¢ 

But let us follow the child to his 
seminary of classical instruction —If 
he be trained up bere in the nurture 
and admonition of his Saviour, it 13 
not, I fear, to be ascribed to the pre- 
caution and selection of his parents. 
If the situation recommend itself to 
them by cheapness, salubrity, the 
prospect of good connections, and 
the master’s reputation for general 
ability, they have satisfied their con- 
science, without ever making it a 
subject of minute inquiry, whether 
sound religious principles be habi- 
turlly instilled into the minds of the 
scholars. But what is the general 
fact { what, forexample, is the general 
impression left upon the mind, with 
respect to our great systems of pub- 
lic instruction ? Do they strike us 
in any other light than as processes 
whereby a competent skill is ac- 
quired in the Latin and Greek lan- 
euages ? We are accustomed to speak 
of effect in specimens of art. In hike 
manner, in contemplating our me- 
thods of education, the effict, if I 
may be allowed the expression, scems 
barely dterary, scarcely moral, much 
less religious ; though, occasionalli, 
consicerable attention mey be paid 
to religion. This is an argument 
that Christian piety is not the pre- 
vailing concern, the pervading prin. 
ciple, the spirit that influences and 
gives a Character to the whole sys- 
tem. If we enter more into detail, 
little care appears to be taken fully 
to secure a conscicntious observance 
of the Lord’s-day. All the boys, it 
is true, are cbliged to attend public 
worship with the strictest punctua- 
lity; and to the honour of some, I 
fear not all, of our great seminaries, 
it must be remembered, that an out- 
ward decorum is observed in their 
behaviour there :—but are they not 
suffered to enter the house of God 
without being habitually taught even 
the nature of that preparation of the 
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heart, without which the prostration 
of the body does but mock the puri- 
ty of heaven? That quick sense of 
the evil of sin, that ardent love of 
the Redeemer, that profound vene- 
ration of God’s presence in holy 
places, that longing desire of the in- 
fluence of the Spirit, which alone 
constitute the Christian’s fitness for 
entering the house of prayer, are so 
rarely made the subjects of admont- 
tion, that the master who should 
harangue them warmly and repeat- 
edly on such points, would perhaps 
strike them at first, as St. Paul at 
Athens did the philosophers, as an 
enthusiastic setter-forth of strange 
doctrines. 

During the intervals of public 
worship, the chief employment of 
youth consists cither in composing 
an exercise on a Classical, or a copy 
of verses on some scriptural, subject. 
Expositions of Scripture, or some 
other religious book, appear to be 
required only in some few instances. 
Concerning the pursuit of any mere 
Classical study at such times, there 
can be but one opinion, with those 
who make it their delight to honour 
God upon his own day, by giving 
him then all their time, except what 
unavoidable necessity withholds.— 
The plan of writing Latin verses on 
some sacred subject, appears to me 
in the awkward light of an attempt to 
effect a compromise between the ser- 
vice of Jehovah and secular study. I 
remember, a humorous writer of the 
early part of the last century,* 
among the expedients which he iro- 
nically suggests for making an En- 
vlish Poet, recommends the careful 
perusal of the poetical parts of the 
Bible. Every one secs the impiety, 
or at least the want of piety, implied 
in such an expedient. And Is not the 
practice we refer to, adopted in a 
similar spirit ? For what is the ma- 
nifest perpose with which the young 
scholar consults the Book of Life ? 
To improve himself in the art of 
versification. The knowledge of re- 
demption, and the sanctification of 
his soul, are only subordinate, inci- 

* Dean Swift. 


dental objects, or rather, I fear, no 
objects at all. Now, though it would 
be absurd to assert that the Bibie 
ought never to be opened but with 
an cmmediate view to the saivation of 
ourselves and others ; yet it must be 
strenuousiy maintained, that this 
should be exclusively our main and 
predominant design In studying it, 
and especially on the Sabbatb ; other- 
Wise it is in vain to proiess a belief 
in its Inspiration. And what ts the 
effect produced upon the mind cf the 
yout»? His idea of the Bible is in- 
sensibiy associated either with the 
palntulness of vexatious Composition, 
the toil of school-drudgery, and the 
smart of punishment, which are cal- 
culated to provoke a disrelish of the 
sacred volume ; or with Classical re- 
fine ments of style and pagan represen- 
tatlous of virtue—aza taste for which, 
if not most judiciously regulated by 
reflection, and chastised by devo- 
tion, is perhaps incompatible with 
an unreserved reception of evange- 
lical truth. All those subjects in the 
Scripture, which are calculated to be 
useful to him as a Christian, are un- 
propitious to him as an imitator of 
Catullus, Virgil, or Horace. Where 
shall he find expressions, in the whole 
vocabulary of heathen poets, that ap- 
proach at all near to the Christian 
sense of the words sin, holiness, hu- 
mility ; to say nothing of justifica. 
tion, sanctification, redempuon ? He 
is reduced to the painful alternative 
of either mixing barbarous phrases 
with the polished diction of the La- 
tin muse, or of degrading, by inade- 
quate representations, the immutable 
truths of the word of God. It is easy 
to anticipate which course he will 
pursue, 

On ordinary days, the principal 
methods used for inculcating rell- 
gion, as I apprehend, are the occa- 
sional construing of the Greek Tes- 
tament (accompanied, in some few 
instances, by expositions on the part 
of the master, and examination of “the 
class by question and answer), and 
forms of prayer morning and eyen- 
ing, and sometimes at other seasons 
of the day. As far as the Greek 
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Testament is employed as a task 
book, in order to perfect the scholar 
in his conjugation of Greek verbs, 
and his application of the rules of 
syuiax, the interests of religion are 
perhaps injured instead of being pro- 
moted by this process. The invete- 
rate force of early associations is a 
matter of universal experience, and 
many Christians, who at an advanced 
period of lite have been awakened to 
a deep sense of their guilt in neg- 
lecting the living oracles of God, 
have long experienced inconvenience 
from such associations, even alter 
their influence has ceased to predo- 
minate in the mind; as a man, who 
has carried a burden, seems to feel 
the pressure of it, even after it has 
been removed. Nor does it appear 
that the principles of the Gospel are 
habitually applied, in the various les. 
sons and exercises of the school, to 
amend the perverted or defective 
views of virtue, which are found 
in every part of the most sublime 
schemes of pagan philosophy. On the 
contrary, the introduction, into themes 
written upon moral subjects, of ex- 
amples and illustrations from the 
word of God, though in some schools 
permitted, is in none warmly encou- 
raged, and in others expressly prohi- 
bited. Why the latter step has been 
taken, it is not easy to conceive. If 
the great Apostle of the Gentile 
world had been informed in his days, 
of a seminary professedly Christian, 
of the highest eminence for the edu- 
cation of the first youth in the land, 
in which all reference to the cross of 
Christ was formally prohibited from 
admission into their moral exercises, 
ihere can be little doubt but he 
would have addressed the conductors 
of it, and indeed the British nobility 
and gentry in general, in the same 
strain of indignant reproof which he 
applied to the foolish Galatians ; “who 
hath bewitched you, that ye should 
not obey the truth, before whose eyes 
Jesus Chvist hath been evidently set 
lorth crucified among you ?” If any 
of the advocates of this practice 
should assign as a reason for it, what 
"as been assigned in defence of a 
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similar conduct in most of our moral 
writers who try to establish their 
systems independently of the great 
Christian sanctions and motives—— 
namely, that many propositions in 
morals are true on the foundation of 
expediency or some other foundation 
of their own, not much insisted upon 
in the Scriptures ; that the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel are suffi- 
ciently detailed there, and in bocks 
directly theological ; and that, there- 
fore, philosophical accuracy requires 
morality to be treated of as an en- 
tirely distinct science ;—it must be 
answered, that we would by no means 
exclude those grounds of moral truth 
which are independent of revelation, 
but we maintain the necessity of al- 
Ways viewing them in connection 
with the peculiar doctrines of the one 
Mediator between God and man ; 
which doctrines do assume an abso- 
lute right of interference with every 
branch of human duty, and were in- 
tended to cast a totally new light on 
every maxim in the moral system of 
his disciples. To this we may add 
the words of a late Essayist,in whose 
hands taste and genius have been 
made eminently subservient to the 
interests of pure Christian devotion. 

‘This’? (says he, speaking of mora- 
lity founded on independent ground) 
“was not the manner In which the 
last divinely inspired instructers of 
the world inculcated moral princi. 
ples: itis found to have very small 
practical eflicacy among mankind ; 
and I am convinced from observa- 
tion, that this mode of presenting the 
system of morals, rather in the form 
of pure philosophical theory than of 
evangelical precept, tends to produce 
an oblivion in the writers, and a dis- 
like in the readers, of the Christian 
style of moral speculation.” 

With respect to school prayers, the 
fact of their being regularly used 
will, it is hoped, admit of no dis- 
pute. The very Jearned and much 


respected author of a pamphlet, ex- 
pressly written In vindication of the 
plan of religious instraction adopted 
in one of our great schools, clearly 
shews that they are administered 
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there with a frequency in the course 
of the day, by the statutes, which per- 
haps some might even think exces. 
sive. But to read prayers, is not to 
fray. The difference between real 
prayer, and the form of it, is the 
same asthe difference between a man 
and a statue: the form is but a cold, 
lifeless, spiritless representation of 
the reality. The essence of prayer 
consists In the earnest longing of a 
penitent heart, humbicd by a deep 
sense of sin, for an interest in the co- 
venantof grace, of which Jesus Christ 
isthe Mediator. Take aw ay this, and 
what remains isa vain oblation. Now 
the nature and necessity of this essen- 
tial part of prayer is almost entirely 
forgotten. It must indeed be men- 
tioned, to the honour cf the eminent 
author of the pamphlet already al- 
Juded to, that, in order to qualify his 
elder scholars for the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he was accustomed to admonish 
them upon the great subject of in- 
ternal religion, and did occasionally 
deliver to some of them familiar and 
impressive exhortations to religion 
in general. But is any endeavour 
made to implant and cherish from 
time to time, in the minds of ali the 
boys, as their capacity will allow, (in 
order to prepare them for those acts 
of worship in which the whole school 
is called upon to join) a clear, lively, 
end habitual conception of the dis- 
tinction between the form and spirit 
of prayer? 

It seems, moreover, to be forgot- 
ten in the instruction of our youth, 
that Christian picty is the private 
and personal concern of cvery indi- 
vidual, the soul's Intimate traffic with 
Tleaven, the result of habitual self- 
examination, secret prayer, and a 
practical self-appropriatine study of 
the word of God. If we have a Cre- 
ator and Redeemer to be remember- 
ed in the days of cur youth, why are 
not these indispensable methods of 
drawing nigh to him, more inculcat- 
ed upon us at that impressible sea- 
son of hfe? It must be observed too, 
that the love of fame and emulation 
are generally held forth to boys, as 
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the best and noblest motives of ex. 
ertion, without any limitation or re- 
striction; whereas the Scripture ex. 
pressly condemns the love of human 
praise, if it be not subordinate to the 
love of God, and puts emulation in 
the same class with envy ; not mean- 
ing toexplode all virtuous emulation, 
but to intimate that there is a species 
of emulation which, though it may 
fall short of envy, yet, being unsub- 
dued by the love of God, is to be 
considered as sinful. 

And if it be so, that the manners 
and sentiments of schoolboys are in- 
compatible with such expedients for 
holding communion with their God, 
can any thing shew more decisively, 
to every real. Christian, the necessity 
of more urgent and repeated efforts, 
on the part of the Instructers, to re- 
vive a declining cause, and make the 
voice of the Son of man to be heard 
within those classic walls which 
have hitherto resounded chiefly with 
the din of clementary rules, or the 
harmonious, but certainly not holy, 
accents of Greek and Roman elo- 
quence $ : 

Upon the whole, though it would 
secin very unjust to repeat the charge, 
that in our public schools there Is a 
studious and systematic neglect of re- 
ligion; yet it must be reluctantly ad- 
mitted, that they do not manifesta 
studious and systematic attention to It. 
The overwhelming interests of cter- 
nity, the peculiarities of the Gospel 
scheme, Its marked contradiction to 
heathen morality, its practical appli- 

cation to all the motives and pursuits 
of the human breast, do 2o/ meet the 
young candidate for eternity at every 
turn of his classic walk ; are 709 ha- 
bitually brought back to his recollec- 
tion; co not decidedly govern his 
taste for human literature ; are 70 
repeatedly pressed upon him, as the 
most interesting and attractive sub- 
jects of private meditation, Is it any 
vi eer then, that vice should pre- 
vail, where the only principles that 
can purify the fountain of it, the 
human heart, are so much slighted ' 
That the licentionsness of a prollt 
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gate metropolis should have found 
its way among juvenile libertines; 
and that some of our dzgenzous youth 
should behave as if they thought our 
great seminaries rather the nurseries 
of vice, than the tranquil retreats of 
learning and science $ 

Il. Upon the second part of the 
subject it is needless to occupy much 
of our time, as we may easily infer 
the improvements of which the re- 
ligious part of our public plans of 
education are capable, from what 
has been already advanced. 

Persons of refined taste, and pro- 
found science, are sometimes unhap- 
pily accustomed to view the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord as inse- 
parably connected with the decay of 
human learning. Some of them con- 
template the propagation of the high- 
ly spiritual precepts of the Prince of 
Peace, as they would do the march 
ofa Saracen or a Vandal. But it is 
far from my design to discourage 
classical studies. On the contrary, 
I am convinced thatif they were but 
governed, animated, and consecrat- 
ed, by the piety of the Gospel, they 
would more exclusively prevail, and 
be more rationally admired, than at 
present. It is true, indeed, that the 
most splendid schemes of pagan vir- 
tue and happiness, though admirable 
in themselves, are cold, selfish, and 
unholy, when compared to the Gos- 
pel, and will utterly vanish from the 
Christian’s view; as the magic palace 
of ice, built amidst the northern 
snows, soon melted away, and left 
nota trace behind. It is true, stl 
further, that the principles of the pa- 
gan orators, poets, and historians, 
have a secret tendency to produce 
in the scholar’s mind an hostility to 
the great doctrines of Redemption ; 
as has been strikingly pointed out, 
in alate Essay on the Aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Reli- 
gion, by Mr. Foster. But shall we, 


on account of this tendency, reject 

the muse of antiquity, by whose 

means, to say nothing of some other 

respects in which she is calculated 

to promote the interests of religion, 
Christ. Observ. No. 127. 
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correct taste and powerful eloquence 
are engaged on its side? It is a mat- 
ter of regret, that the above essay 
should not more strongly oppose 
such a step. Let us rather endea- 
vour to make learning the handmaid 
of religion, to guard against her se- 
ductions to an unchristian spirit, 
and to bring her into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ. But how 
is this grand object to be secured? 
The following means are briefly sug- 
gested, 

In the first place, then, let us, as 
parents, begin early with our off- 
spring. It is not too much to say; 
that an infant in the nurse’s arms Is 
capable of associating some ideas of 
pleasure and pain with the words 
good and naughty, and regulating 
its little desires by some regard to 
the authority of the parent. Let us 
learn to regard the infant mind in a 
truly sublime and interesting point 
of view, as the nascent germ of an 
eternal existence; which, if the in- 
herent canker-worm of natural cor. 
ruption be mortified and subdued by 
Divine grace (promised to the faith- 
ful use of the means of grace), will 
put forth its hopeful bud here, and 
its full blossom hereafter, in the pa- 
radise of God’s presence, diffusing 
an everlasting fragrance through the 
courts of heaven. 

Let us make the solemn sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and the washing 
of regeneration, the actual ground- 
work of all our parental discipline; 
above all things seeking of God for 
our child that invaluable blessing, 
an effectual change and renovation 
of heart. ‘The chief means of at- 
taining this end are, to pray for this 
blessing fervently; to teach him to 
distinguish between the form and 
spirit of prayer; to question him 
frequently as to the understanding 
of what he reads in the holv Scrip- 
tures; and to excitea curiosity upon 
subjects connected with our ever- 
lasting salvation from the daily ob- 
jects and incidents of human life. 
Is it then our wish to mar the easy, 
playful simplicity of children? Such 
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is the construction which may be 
put on our sentiments by a world 
which is at enmity with its God, and 
even connects some idea of melan- 
choiy with devotedness to his ser- 
vice: but malignant indeed must be 
the soul that could harbour such a 
thouzht. On the contrary, to sup- 
pose that a reitgion of glad tidings 
would spoil the youthiul cheek of 
one single smile; to suppose that it 
wili hot auement and endear its play- 
ful simplicity; is to contredict expe- 
rience, if fairly appealed to, and to 
cast a reproach upon that religion, 
and its blessed Autho?. 

Let the more advanced stages of 
Christian education bea continuation 
[am not arguing 


of the same plan. 
runing: Tam not 
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Jesus Christ. Let the Bribie, as in 
™ siutthe: Sipe sal i dean e 

the early controversies oi Caristians, 


be placed upon a throne ! 

lifted up, as the only rule cf ile and 
salvation; and the most admired 
volu:nesof antiquity, if considered in 
this respect, lie at its fect. Let 


and yet most cheerful and happy ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, be repeat- 
edly instilled into the minds of our 
youth; the spiritua 
votion be strongly pointed out; habits 
of sclf-examination, secret prayer, 
and private study of the Inspired vo- 
lume,beinculcated; systematical de- 
lineations of the sacred history, fa- 
miliar expositions of the whole of the 
New Testament at least, and exami- 
nations of the classes by question and 
answer as to every branch of their 


lity of social de- 


« 


reiigious instructions. be regularly 
adopted; heathen virtue, as repre- 


\ 
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sented inthe classical lessons, be con- 
trasted, as far as the scholar’s capa. 
city admits, with Christian holiness ; 
the Gospel pian of salvation be stu- 
diously delineated, and frequently re- 
called to his mind; eniulation be 
placed upon its only lawful footing 


of entire subserviency to the love of 


God :—in a word, let not the religion 
ofa crucified Saviour be any longer 
viewed us an awkward appendage, an 
incohere™. part of our public semi. 
nares, which seems a clog upon the 
wiivicg machine; let 1t ratber be the 
main spring of every movement; 
let it rule and influence every thing, 
like the etherial fluid, the supposed 
cause of attraction; orrather, like the 
Divinity itself, whose searching en- 
ergy pervades all space, and origi. 
nates as well as directs the gravita- 
tions, motions, and actions of all the 
bodies in the universe. 

1 would observe, in conclusion, 
that the questions discussed, what- 
ever may be thought of the conclu- 
sions at which we have arrived, are 
not to be disposed of by the com- 
mon place observations, that refor- 
mation is hopeless; that the world 
will still follow its own way ; that al- 
lowances must be made for the levi- 
ies of youth, and the like. Painful, 
too, would it be to think, that the im- 
pression excited by subjects of this 
nature should be considered by any 
individual as a sort of stage effect, 
contributing to the amusement of 
the passing hour, but leaving nothing 
awfully practical behind. Yet such 
is the too frequent custom of the 
world. The mere man of business 
will easily overlook the momentous 
interests of Christian nurture and ad- 
monition; the philosopher will sneet 
with grave indifference; and the liber- 
tine will treat them with: rude deri- 
sion. But let every one beware how 
he thus shuffles off serious and solemn 
convictions. Let us rather imagine 
ourselves placed as parents at the 
foot of that throne of glory, upon 
which a triumphant Redeemer will 
one day sit to judge an assembled 
world; let us imagine ourselves (for 
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sucti will then most assuredly be our 
situation) called upon to render up 
ai account of our stewardship in re- 
fercace to our families. How shall 
we Ucar to meet, in that dread solem- 
nity, the accasing cye of our trem. 
pli offspring, involved, through our 
ne, ect of their relizious education, 
in ng sentence of everlasting per- 
dition! On the contrary, how joyful 
wili our meeting then in so august 

aL snamone® prove, 1f, through our in- 
strumeniality they have been brought 
into subjection to the omnipotence of 
Gospel motives, and made meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of 
the satmts In ght -* 

PARENS. 


*Can it be that the anniversaries, com- 
mouiy called school-mectings, begun and 
consecrated by solemn acts of devotion in 
the house of God, are designed for no 
higher end than retrac ing In imagination 
employments of school, enjoying the 
ety ‘of the c ompanions of our boyish 
rit and conversing upon ordinary topics ? 
Can we suppose that it permits now, what 
is never Cons:sient at any time with the 
havov cheerfulness of the Christian charac- 
ter, boisterous merriment and thoughtless 
joliity, or, What is contessediy scandalous to 
the Christtan name, the dign ified yrattfica- 
tions of gluttony and imtemperance? * js 
to be deeply regretted that cur school- 
meetings are too often, perhaps generally, 
thas abused by some few individuals Sut 
they were never instituted in order that the 

glutton and the wine-bibber might enjoy 
ereater faciilies for indulging their sensual 
Passions, nor that the professed disciples of 
jesus might transform themescives into the 
herd of Epicurus. Whe eg gronan upon 
hig they can claim the attendance of 

mily Christian scholars iS, tes they are 
designed to promote the glory of God, by 
encouraging human learning, when con- 
ted and guided by the religion ef the 
Gospel, and by supporting the particular 
seminaries to which th rev are attached, as 
har as those seminaries make the religion of 
the Gospel the directing principle of their 
whole system, If such be the views of 
those who meet on such occasions, there is 
a beauty and consistency in commencing 
the business of the day with the devout 
service of the church, and exhortations from 
the word of God: otherwise, those hallow- 


vids’ 


“dacts of adoration and attendance upon 
the preaching of the word of Gad, can wear 
09 other aspect, in the eves of a heart- 

arching God, than that of solemn mockery 
and presumption. 


Reply to Philalethes on the Pope’s Bull. 43] 


To the Ejlitor of the Christian Observer. 


I Frnp, in the Christian Observer for 
April, acorrespondent, styled PuiLa- 
LETHES, Makes several objections to 
a paper I sent you for insertion some 

time ago, which I believe to be 
Pope’s bull. He doubts its authen- 
ticity, and therefore deems it “a 
clumsy forgery ;” and as | am as 
much a lover of truth as he can be, I 
Should be sorry to have it thought I 
wished to pass any thing of that des- 
cription for an authentic document. 
As to tollowing him through his train 
of objections, it would be unprofita- 
le and tiresome: let him balance 
them against statements 1 know to be 
true; such as, that the said Henry 
Goldney certainly lived in this parish 
at the time described, being well re- 
membered by some of the present in- 
habitants; that he was originally a 
Papisi: that he renounced the errors 
of the Church of Rome, and ror this 
was exconimunicated; and I find his 
name ia the register of burials a few 
yearsafter. All these collateral coin- 
sPiiaiiie » yp Roienioten with the exis- 
tence of the document in pee 
surely leave no just grounds for doubt- 
ing Its authenticity. As to the ob- 
jection that the language is English, 
I believe the y are always translated, 
so as to be comprehendea by the of- 
fenders. They may becriginally is- 
sucd by the Pope in Latin, but are 
translated previous to publication by 
the Roman Catholic bishops resident 
in Engiand, who, no doubt, make 
them known to the unfortunate vic- 
tims in ail the horrors chat inteliigt- 
ble language can convey. I confess 
myselfignorant of Roman Catholic 
discipline, and know little of the ge- 
neral medes of proceeding in the 
church of Rome: but for the sake of 
the name of Christian, which the Pa- 
pist claims, I must say, “Zar little often 
makes me wish I knew suill less.— 
As a friend to religion, [ am little 
inclined to believe it possible such 
an infamous instrument could ever 
be drawn up to serve the ends of any 
sect; but facts are stubborn things ; 
L we all know that this is not the 
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Worst specimen of papal tyranny 
cuhen left uncontroled. In what I 
have said, Philalethes may still com- 
plain of want of proof; but I know 
incredulity is hard to conquer. I 
will excuse his doubts, and sincere- 
ly pray that they may never be re- 
moved by the production of a coun- 

terpart of such a document. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, the real 

Rector of Hampreston, 

MATTHEW PLACE, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

T Am just arrived at that age, Mi 

Editor, when, having left school, I 
am beginning to mix with the gay 
world. I have been one of the four 
pupils of an excellent clergyman, 
who has attended both to my mental 
Improvement and to my morals, with 
acare almost paterval. This Il am 
sure o& that he had my best Interests 
at heart; but whether he well under- 
stood them, I am not sure. I am 
equally uncertain whether his no- 
tions of moral good, and desirable 
knowledge, were just. His code of 
moral obligations is certainly an old- 
fashioned, and I am beginning to 
think thatit must be also a mistaken, 
one. Ileft him, Mr. Editor, with a 
perfect veneration for a good man; 
for his sort of good man; one, that 
is, who regulates all his actions by 
the precepts of the Christian religion, 
and labours continually to bring his 
passions inio complete subjection to 
his sense of duty. This is what my 
revered instructer taught me to un- 
derstand by a good man, and this Is 
the scale by which I have been ac- 
customed to estimate the merits of 
my neighbours. Iam sure that my 
master firmly believed what he told 
me; But I have to lament that his 
great seciusion from the world left 
him ignorant of what, in the opinion 
of the many, does, in this more en- 
lichtened and improved age, really 
constitute a good man, or a man with 
a good heart. or a good fellow, which 
T look upor to be nearly synonymous 
terms. But if these termsare not sy- 


nony mous, why, then, I have to regret 
that Mr. B should have neglect- 
ed toinform me what is the precise 
meaning of the two latter; for in 
the society with which I now mix, 
these are used a hundred times where 
the other is used once. It is the 
commonest thing In the world for 
me to hear it said of such an one, 
who games, and drinks, and gives 
into all sorts of sensual indulgences, 
that he has an excellent heart. An- 
other never pays his debts; but he 
is a good fellow. And this is not 
the only difficulty into which I am 
thrown; for there are some men, 
certainly not more sensual than those 
I have spoken of, and generally not 
so much so, whom I hear reprobated 
as good for nothing, contemptible, 
and entirely without worth. Now, 
Sir, the only difference which I can 
find out between these two descrip- 
tious of men is, that the former give 
better dinners and wine, and keep a 
more splendid eqguipage than the 
latter. Before I altogether adopt the 
opinions of my companions, I should 
like to have your sanction, and also 
your definition of a good man, a good 
feilow, andagood heart. Beso kind 
as to tell me too, whether hunting, 
and shooting, and driving, are really 
subjects of more monet, and better 
worth discussing, than questions of 
literature and morality. Here my 
prejud.ces and inexperience would 
decide in the negative; but I hear 
nothing else talked of, and surely it 
would be the height of vanity to set 
up my single opinion against that of 
the world. 





I am, &c. 
H. B. 


eS 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
ALLow me to enclose for insertion 
in your valuable work, the following 
anecdote of the late Rev. Mr. Cecil. 
It does not appear in his Life, but it 
is well authenticated, and stands as an 
additional testimony of that active 
benevolence for which he was «is- 
tinguished. E. ©. 
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Some years ago, a young girl en- 
tered the shop of Mr. B., a book- 
seller, desiring him to exchange a 
Prayer-book, which she brought 
with her, for a Bible; stating, as a 
reason, that she had lately attended 
a dissenting meeting where the Bible 
was used, but not the Prayer-book. 
The bookseiler, feeling anxious to 
meet her wishes, and desirous, at the 
same time, that she should not for- 
sake the national church, of which 
he was himself a member, gave her 
a Bible, and bade her keep the 
Prayer-book also. Some time after, 
this eirl was taken into the service 
of the Rev. Mr. Cecil. On her first 
coming into the tamily, Mr. Cecil 
inquired tf she hada Bible ; to which 
she answered in the affirmative, and 
told :im from whom she had received 
it. Mr. Cecil was pleased with the 
circumstance ; und finding out Mr. B., 
recommended him to his friends. 
During Mr. Cecil’s absence from 
town, however, Mr. B. became in- 
volved in serious pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and was compelled to give up 
his business and return to a mechani- 
cal employment, which he had learn- 
edin his youth. The violent exer- 


tion attendant on this occupation 
occasioned « painful illness: he re- 
mained some Ume in an hospital, but 
at length left it, and retired to an 
obscure lodging, without any ade- 
quate means of support for himself 
and tamily. To this place Mr. Cecil, 
on his arrival in town, with difficulty 
traced him. <An early interview took 
place, and Mr. B. having stated his 
misfort:ines, * Well, B.,?? said Mr. 
Cecil, “what can be done for you? 
Would a hundred guineas be of any 
service to you!’ “J should be truly 
thankful for such a sum,’ said b.: 
‘it would be of great use to me, but 
I cannot expect it.’’ Well,” re- 
turned Mr. Cecil, “I am neta rich 
man, and I have not got a hundred 
guineas to give you, B.; but,’’ con- 
tinued he, putting his hand in his 
pocket, “I have got one: here it 
is, at your service, and I will under- 
take to make it a hundred in a few 
days.’ Mr. Cecil represented the 
case to his friends, fulfilled his 
promise, and the Bible, which B. 
had formerly given to a child, pro- 
cured the means of once more open- 
ing his shop, and aflording him a 
subsistence. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scotr’s Remarks on the Bishor of 
Lincoln’s ** Refutation of Calvin- 
ism,”? 

(Continued from p. 376.) 

Tur fate of Reviewers is scarcely 

less to be deplored than thatof those 

“pioneers of literature,’?> whom our 

great lexicographer describes as 

“doomed only to remove rubbish, 

and clear obstructions, from the 

paths through which learning and 
genlus press forward to conquest 
vod glory.” They even still more 

Closely resemble those unhappy rhe- 

loricians to whom, as Juvenal assures 

us, the * crambe” decies * repetita’’ 
so frequently proved fatal. But it 


iS yain to attempt to excite comm- 


miseration. Ours, it will be said, is 
a voluntary labour; and some will 
think us amply repaid by the oppor- 
tunity which anonymous judgments 
afford of gratifying the pride of cen- 
sorial dignity. For curselves, how- 
ever, we Can most sincerely declare, 
that there are some subjects on which 
we would willingly be exempted 
from its exercise ; and, after all 
which we have already written, we 
need scarcely add, that those on 
which we are once more compeiled 
to enter are amongst the foremost of 
that ungrateful number. Yet, since 
It must be so, It is some consolation, 
that In again venturing amidst the 
thorny wilds of Calvinism, we shali 
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be accompanied by so sober and in- 
teliigent a traveller as Mr. Scott. 

In reading the Bishop of Lincoin’s 
work it is scarcely possible to avoid 
concluding, that all who are called 
Evangelical clergymen are also Cal- 
vinists ; and that they may not only 
be generally and popularly so de- 
nominated, but that they hoid all the 
opinions of Calvin, and in the man- 
ner in which he held them. This 1s 
evidently (to say the least) the im- 
pression intended to be made on the 
public mind by that performance ; 
but, as we have often said, nothing 
ean be much farther from the truth 
than such a representation. In en- 
tering, therefore, on the subjects of 
* universal redemption, election, and 
reprobation,” Mir. Scott observes, 
that he must be more general In 
his remarks than In his first vol- 
ume; because a part only of that 
body whose cause he advocates, 

coincide with bim in judgment on 
those points. This is undentabie, 
and perfectly notorious to those who 
have any tolerable acquaintance with 
the present state of the church; 
and can only be unknown to those 
who are either unwilling to take 
pains to be informed of the fact, or 
who are determined to remain igno- 
rant of it. For himseif, however, 
Mr. Scott declares, that though, for 
reasons Which afterwards appear, he 
does not willingly assume, or even 
receive, the name of Calvinist; and 
though he shews, In a subsequent 
part of his work, that Calvin held 
some opinions which he, for one, of 
the body now called Calvinists, can 
not approve, yet he fully avows, 
that he believes and maintains the 
leading doctrines which are gene- 
raliy, though inaccurately, called 
Calvinistical. “My grand object, 
however,’ savs Mr. Scott, “is not 
{o proselyte men to Caivinism, but 


to exonerate Calvinists from a load of 


criminality which they now beer, 
because their sentiments are mis- 
understood.” And again, In a sub- 
sequent passage: “I would desire 
io “ considered rather as an 2polo- 

t for those who hold the doctrine 


of personal election to eternal life, 
and such other tenets as are insepa- 
rable from it, than as an eager dis- 
puter for Calvinism. I would wish 
to make it understood, what we 
really do believe, and what we do 
not, aid on what grounds; to obvi- 
ate misapprehension and misrepre. 
sentauen; and, if it might be, to 
procure for us somewhat more cag- 
dour, and fairness, and equity, from 
our opponents, than we ywenerally 
meet with’? Vol. il. pp. 70—i 36, 

This is surely the language of 
sobriety and modesty 5 and though 

c lament, as Mr. Scott also does, 
that too many Calvinists bave hetda 
different tone, we cannot, at the same 
time, but think, that it may be very 
advantageously compared with the 
exaveerated and intolerant. state- 
menis of many Anti-calvinisis. The 
view which the Bishop of Lincoln 
has given ef the Calvinistic Goctrine 
of predestination, is weli known, and 
has been already considered by our. 
selves. Mr Scott justly objects to 
it, as inaccurate In various parlicu- 
lars, even as it ein cts the opinions 
of Calvin, and still more so as re- 
ferring to the great body of the 
Evangelical Clergy. We shall no- 
tice some of his remarks on the 
Bishop’s statements, which will serve 
also to exhibit Mr. Scott’s own senti- 
ments; andthen offer some general 
observations on this mysterious and 
much controverted subject. 

In the first place, Mr. Scott re- 
marks, that it seems to be the esta- 
biished opinion of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, that the Evangelical Clergy, 
especially such of them as believe 
the doctrine of personal election, 
hold what is called frarticular re- 
demption; whereas, in fact, very few 
of them adopt it: and that he bim- 
self, above four and twenty years 
since, was led to avow his dissent 
from it; and was surprised, and ra- 
ther amused, to find. that, on this 
point, his lordship deduces nearly 


the same conclusions, from many of 


the same premises, which he before 
had done! The term, indeed, which 
Mr. Scott had used to express his 
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view of the subject, was geveral, in- 
stead of universal, redemption ; as he 
thought the latter word might possi- 
bly be uncerstood to include other In- 
tejgent be t Adam’s race, 
and i might | be misunderstood to imply 
wniversal salvation. ” After quoung 
eral passages of Scripture, —_ 
juivocally declare the univers: 
‘ity i the redempuon wroucht out 
by the Savicur for the whole race a 
mankind, Mr. observes, that 
wherever we meet = a human be- 
ine, we Can, Consistendy, icel no other 
embarrassment in saying to him “ Be- 
lieve tn the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou Shalt be saved,” than in calling 
to house who are asleep after the sun 
is risen, and exhorting them to rise, 
and go forth to their labour; for the 
natural light of the world shines and 
suffices for all. 
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“Every circumstance,” he says, ‘*re- 
spec TT ;. rede mption, shews it to be a gene- 
ral benefit, from which no one of the human 
race Wil be excluded, gp te through unbe- 
lief Every ex! jortation, iD vitation. and en- 
couravement, imaginable, may, therefore, 
be used without reserve, in addressing men 
of any nation and description Yet some 
line,” he adds, ** must be drawn by all, who 
do not hold unzversal salvation. ‘ie that 
believeth not shali be damned! The differ- 
ence then is, in this respect, less beiween 
Calvinists and others, than it is supposed. 
Calvin himself says, § Redemption is sufii- 
cient for all, effectual only to the elect 
His opponents say, ‘suffic ient for all, eflec- 
‘aa 0 nly for believers ‘Faith is the gift 

if God ; * and the only question is, whe ther 
he de termines to g CIV efaith t to one man, and 
not to another, at ‘ake monent s or whether 
le previously decreed iv do ie: and whether 
le gives faith to one and not to another, be- 
cause of some seen, or foreseen, good dis- 
Position or conduct, in one above the other, 
previous to his special preventing grace. If 
he do no injustice to those whi sare left to 
themselves, and continue unbelievers, it 
could not be unjust to decree, from eterni- 
'y, thus to leave them. Some of us think, 
that none ever truly believe, except the 

ect: others suppose us in this to be mis- 

taken, perhaps interpreting the terms elect 

and election, differently than we do. But 
al who allow the truth, and abide by the 
vain meaning of the Scripture, agree, that 
through this general redemption, believers, 
“nd nene except believers, among adults, 
shall be saved’? Vol, ii. pp. 7; 8. 


To this explanation of Mr. Scott, 
we shall have occasion to advert here- 
after. We shall oniy, therefore, ob- 
serve upon it at present, that, al- 
though it cannot be supposed to sat- 
isfy an Anti-calvinist, it ought at 
least to rescue all those who agree 
with it, from the charge of denying 
that redemption through Christ is a 
benefit sufficient for, and offered in- 
discriminately to, all. 

The second point on which we 
shall notice Mr. Scott’s Remarks, 
respects some of the terms Ly which 
the Bishop of Lincoln has chosen to 
represent the doctrines of Calvin, and 
of his later adherents. Lor instance, 
he speaks of their asserting the ex- 
istence of a decree which renders the 
conversion of some men impossible, 
and of “ a condition which it is zmpos- 
sié/e for them to perform ;’? and, con- 
sequently, of maintaining that some 
shall perish everlastingly, “ without 
the possibility of attaining salvation ;’’ 
implying, as it would seem, says Mr. 
Scott, that some of the non-elect are 
truly desirous of the salvation reveal- 
ed in the Gospel, and disfosed to use 
the appointed means of obtaining it ; 
but that they are excluded, and per- 
ish forever, through some impossi- 
bility distinct from, and unconnected 
with, their own sin and depravity. 
This Calvin, and his reasonable fol- 
lowers, deny; alleging that there is 
ho lnpossibility, except that which 
arises from the natural unwillingness 
and enmity of the human heart; and 
that this unwillinfness constitutes a 
moral inability, which nothing, ex- 
cept regeneration, a new creation 
unto holiness, can remove. 

if,’ says Mr. Scott, ‘men will confound 
this disincliaation, with natural inability ; 
and so make excuse for all the wickedness 
of devils, bey ose incorrigible disinclination 
to love God, and whose obstinate enmity 
against him, ts their only inability, ) the de- 
termination of the question must be refer- 
red to God alone. But let it be observed,that 
Calvinists (at least all those for whom I 
would plead, ) allow no other than moral in- 
ability, or total disinclination to good, which 
his lord ship has expressly aliowed concern- 
ing menin general. Hence it is, that re- 
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pentance, faith, and obedience, are the gifts 
of God, and ¢ the fruits of the Spirit :’ be- 
cause, however active we may be in what ts 
good (and very active and indefatigably dili- 
gent we wae to be in every good work me 
‘itis God that worketh in us, to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.’ tis in respect 
of the same kind of inability, that God 
‘cannot deny himself ;’ not for want of pow- 
er, but from his infinite perfection in holi- 
ness.” Vol. ii. p. 18, 

“Let aman be found earnestly desirous 

oF complving with the requirements of the 
Gospel, diligentiv using every appointed 
means, submitting to every needful priva- 
tion and self de nial, exceedingly afraid of 
coming short of saivation from sin and all 
its consequences; who vet is excluded, 


through some impossibility, incependent of 


his own disposition and conduct, and which 
nothing he might do, however willing or 
earnest, could at all remove: then the ob- 


jection would be valid. But addtuce a 


proud, ambitious, covetous, sensual, ungod- 

ly man, who has nothing to prevent his re- 
pentance, faith, and salvation, except his 
own wicked heart and bad habite, with the 
temptations of the devil, and the allure- 

ments of worldly objects; vet, who is to- 
tally averse to the hum! linge holy salvation 
of the Gospel, in itself; and w holly disin- 
clined to use the appointed means of grace, 
with diligence, earnestness, and perseve- 
rance ; who cleaves to his idols, and refus- 
es to forsake them ; who shrinks from self- 
denial; and whose enmity of heart against 
God is eed by the very denunciations 
and requirements of his word, and the de- 
clarations of his justice and holiness; in 
short, who ‘loves darkness rather than 
light, becanse his deeds are evil 2 and then 
let it be inquired, whether God is bound, 
in justice, to give that special efficacious 
grace to this rebel, without which he must 
continue a proud rebel and enemy for ever. 
Tins is the statement, whether well-found- 
ed or not, which we make of the subject.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 18, 19. 

‘“‘Let it also be understood, that we do 
not suppose the influence, or special grace, 
of the Holy Spirit, to be vouchsafed to us, 
either to incline or enable us to do any thing 
which was not previousiy our duty, but 
which we were wholly disinclined to per- 
form.” Vol. ii. p. 20. 


We are perfectly aware of the re- 
ply which Anti-calvinists would 


make to this statement, as to moral 
inability: it is not, however, our 
present purpose to examine the truth 
of the opposite opinions which are 
held on this subject, but to ascertain 
what those opinions really are; and 
certainly it is impossible not to ad- 


mit, that, as they respect the Calvin. 
ists, they have been altegether mis- 
tated by the Bishop of Lincoln. We 
are free to own, at the same time, 
that we remain as litle satisfied with 
Mr. Scott’s endeavours to disembar- 
rass his system of its difficulties, as 
with those of former writers. Those 
Cifficulues are inherent 1n the sybh- 
ject, and must continue to perplex it 
while the human mind ts constitut- 
ed as itis. Wouldit not, theretore, 
be the true wisdom of both parties 
to confess their ignorance, and to 
cease from the construction of sys. 
tems, and the entanglements of con- 
troversy, which may do much harm, 
but can do little good ? 

Another objection, which Mr, 
Scott makes to the representations 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, retates to 
the frequent application of the ‘erm 
‘arbitrary’ to that will of God 
which is concerned mm predestina- 
lion; a term, says Mr. Scott, to 
which Calvin would doubtless have 
indignantly objected, as spoken by 
him of the only wise God. 


Arbitrary will, in the common use of 
words, means the will of one whio is deter- 
mined to have his own way, being  pusses- 
sed of power to enforce his decisions. 
€ Sie volo, sic jubeo ; stet pro ratione voluntas, 
This, in general, is unreasonable, capri- 
cious, tyrannical ; often in direct opposition 
to wisdom, justice, truth, goodness, or mer- 
cy. Such thoughts of ‘God? s SOV ereignty 
were far semoved from Calvin’s views of 
the subject, and so they are from ours. 
God does not, indeed, infor m us of the rea- 
sons and motives of his decrees or dispen- 

sations: but he assures us, that he is ‘righ- 
teous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works ;’ that ‘all his works are done in wis- 
dom,’ that *Godis Love’? We cannot, in- 
deed, see the wisdom, justice, truth, and 
goodness, of many things, which undenia- 
bly he does: and it is not wonderful, that 
his decrees are a depth which we cannot 
fathom : but faith takes it for granted, that 
‘righteousness and judgment are the basis 
of his throne,’ even when ‘clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him.” Inthe my ster: 
ous and awful subject before us, we cannot 
see the reasons which induce the only wise 
God, the God of holiness and love, to 
choose one in preference to another, or 
new create one rather than another: but 
let it not be supposed that there is "° 
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season, or no adequate reason. Now, if it 
consist with infinite wisdom and perfection, 
to change the heart of one man, and not 
that of another ; how does it alter the case, 
whether we suppose, that, being infinite in 
knowledge and foreknowledge, he deter- 
mined to do this from all eternity; or 
whether he formed the determination at 
the moment when he etlected it? On the 
other hand, if, either in the present dispen- 
sations of God, or in the decisions of the 
creat day, any thing be done inconsistent 
with perfect wisdom, justice, truth, and 
love, Will the circumstance, that it was not 
prede ‘stinated, make any difference in the 


opinion to be formed of it?” Vol. ii. pp. 4, 5. 


The same objectionable language 
occurs in another passage of the bi- 
shop of Lincoln’s book, where he 
speaks of the Calvinistic doctrine as 
representing men “under thecontrel 
of an irresistible destiny ;’? aterm, 
Mr. Scott observes, “ more suited to 
heathen fatalism, or to the modern 
necessarian system, than to the wise 
and righteous decrees and appoint- 
ments of the eternal God.’ Similar 
objections lie against the bishop’s 
assertion, that “the very idea of a 
covenant is incensistent with the 
Calvinistic system.’? Upon which 
Mr. Scott inguires, what were the 
eonditions of the covenant made with 
Voak and his posterity after the de- 
lure? or of that other covenant with 
the Church of God, of which it is ex- 
pressly said, “this is es the waters 
of Noch unto me?’ *—as if, on the 
principles of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
acovenant could only be of one kind ;+ 
zad that which the great God has 
vouchsafed to make with his fallen 
and helpless creatures, must zz every 

resect be similar to those which 
nen of equal powers are accustomed 
‘o make with one another. 

Again, when the bishop ebserves 
vith his usual harshness of repre- 
‘entation upon this subject, ** abso- 
lute decrees say, that it is irreversi- 


* Isaiah liv. 9,10. See also Jer. xxxi. 
i, $2, and 37. Ez. xvi. 60. 

_ + See upon this point our Review of the 
arned and candid Archdeacon Pott’s 


-onsiderations on the Christian Covenan a 
‘the third volume of our work. 


Christ. Observ. No, 127. 


‘ aurthout respect to their conduct ; 


bly determined by the arbitrary will 
of God, that you shall or shal] not be 
saved, without any resfiect to your 
conduct,’ Mr. Scott remarks, that it 
would throw much light on the sub- 
ject, if his lordship would quote from 
some modern Calvinists, any passage 
in which this exceptionable senti- 
ment occurs. 

“ When iis is done,” he adds, * 7 will 
cordially join in reprobating the doctrine.” 
“The decree to leave any to themselves 
and their own wicked inclinations, to fill 
up the measure of their crimes, cannot be 
nor (if in- 
deed it be, as no doubt it is, just and wise), 
can it be arbitrary. The decree which 
chooses some to Salvation, through sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit and belief of the truth, is 
indeed not made for our foreseen works ; 
for none could be foreseen but evil w orks, 
except as ‘the fruits of the Spirit,’ given to 
us according to this decree: our renewal 
to holiness and fruitfulness in. good works, 
is one grand object of the decree ; it is ef- 
fectually provided for in the covenant ; and 
only by giving diligence, and abounding in 
them, can we make our calling and election 
sure How, then, can this be, § without 
any respect te our conduct | i 

Various other instances of similar 
inaccurate or unfair representation 
of the Calvinistic doctrine are no- 
ticed by Mr. Scott; but we must 
hasten to the main arguments on this 
very difficult and intricate subject. 
Of these, the first 1n order, as in im- 
portance, are of course derived from 
Scripture. In support of his view 
of the question respecting redemp- 
tion, the Bishop of Lincoln very na- 
turally brings forward those passages 
npg appear most plainly to favour 
it; but while Mr. Scott distinctly 
al repeatedly allows their force as 
to the univ ersality of redemption, so 
far as its sufficiency 1s concerned, he 
contends, that in many instances 
both of texts adduced by the bishop, 
and of others which his lordship does 
not adduce, in which the terms, 
“ all’ or “every,” occur, some ex- 
ception or limitation must be ad- 
mitted, as to the actual efficacy or 
event, either to avoid manifest error 
or absurdity in the interpretation, or 
contradiction to other express test?- 
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monics of Scripture. Vor instance, 
the view which is given by the bi- 
shop of the well-known paralicl be- 
tween the first and second Adam, and 
the efiects of the disobedience of the 
one, and of the ebedience ot the 
other, as drawn by St. Paul in the 
fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, thourh sapcuoned by many 
commentators, “1s liable,” says Mr. 
Scott, “to insurmountable objections: 
especially it most clearly admits, that 
ves ‘tehteousness of one cane upon 

ull men to ‘justification of Ife 2? and 
ho w then can universal salvation be 
denied ? Indeed, his lordship’s words, 
ii Meorously interpreted, might seem 
to admit this consequence: ¢ univer- 
sal righteousness and pardon the ef- 
fect of Christ’s ebeditence.’” But 
Mr. Scott is persuaded that the bi- 
shop does not intend universal salva- 
tion; and interpreting the passage 
in question by the clause in the 17th 
verse, which seems to limit the actual 
benefit to those “who receive abun- 


dance of grace, and of the gilt of 


righteousness,” he does not object to 
the universality of the redempuon in 
the sense before explained. ‘ihe 
sume reasoni ng applies to the 20th 
verse of this chapter, as to the super- 
abounding of <i, ce; where the bi- 
shon’s argument, by proving too 
much, shews that if 1S not conclu- 
sive; and, may be added, to the 

the 15th chapter of the 


latte ad part of t 
ist Ep hatte to the Corinthians, which 
must evidendly be restramed to the 
resurrection ol ihe just. 


Anether set ot texts, mitroduced 
by the — of Lincoln with consi- 
‘able confidence, respects the sup- 
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the Gospe!; and his argument Is 
this: ** lf God had decreed that the 


c 
Jews’? (mentioned in the 6th of St. 
John) “should not elas, it could 
not have been said, that it was his 
work that they should ;” and that if 
those who are mentioned by St. Pc- 


ter, in his first Epistle, chap. i, 8, 
were “affointed by God to disobedi- 
ence, then disobedience would be 
compliance with the Divine appoint. 
ment or will, and the same aci would 
be both obedience aud disobedience.” 
Now there certainly is much force 
in these statements; but then his 
lordship must be aware, that those 
who believe the doctrine of the Di- 
vine decrees do not affect to know 
who are the objects of them. If it be 
suid, that this cannot refer to our 
Lord. who knew ali men, and who 
they were that wouid believe, Mr, 
S. replies, that as man, and as a 
preacher, he hus jeft us an example, 
for our imitation; that he used pro- 
per means for the salvation of those 
who heard him, and thaé even in the 
cause of some* ef whom he knew and 
declared, that they would not believe, 
As for all other preachers and _ hear: 
ers of the Gospel, he affirms it to be 
the duty of the one, to deliver their 
message in the plainest and most 
carnest terms of invitation to all; 
and of the other, to receive and obey 
it; and * we have no fear,” adds Mr. 
Scott, “of being condemned for op- 
position toa secreé decree, while dill- 
gently obeying a revealed and ex- 
press command.” Vol. i. p 15. 
The ailezed absurdity of “ the 
sanie act being,” upon the Calvinistic 
hypethesis, “both obedience and diso- 
bedience,”’ Mr. Scott endeuveurs to 
explain by the same distinction be- 
ween the revealed and the secret 
will of God. GObedience is compli- 
ance with the known command of 
God; not acting accerding to his de- 
cree oY appointment, whether secret 
orrevcaled. Certainly men, in diso- 
beying the command of God, fulfil 
his appolntmen tS, and often accom- 
plish his predictions. “ Did decrees,” 
observes Mir. Scott, “ even when re- 
vealed, warrant the conduct of those, 
who beeak God’s commandments, in 
fuliliine them, the accursed slave 
trade might have found a better jus- 


tification trom prophecy, than it ever 


had in the British senate from its most 
’ 
abie, cloquent,and zealous advocates. 
* See John vi. 64; and x. 26 
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“ If any event ever was absolutely 
decreed, and most expressly pre- 
dicted, the crucifixion of Christ was 
that event: yet that did not at all 
excuse any of the paruies concerned 
in it.” 

fa concluding that those who hold 
the argument of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln must either disavow the beliet 
of the Divine prescience and of all 
prophecy, or excuse an arsreas pro- 
poruion, if not the whole, of the wick- 
edness which haus ever been com- 
mitted, Mr. Scott evidently falls into 
the error, of which, however, he is 
fur less guilty than some of his op- 
ponents, of charging on an adversary 
consequences which he expressly 
disclaims ; but we cordially agree 
with him, as to the importance of 
firmly adhering to this fundamental 
tenet, that the law and command ot 
God, without respect to any Divine 
purposes or predictions, are the only 
tule by which our conduct must be 
regulated, and by which it will be 
judged. We would join with him, 
too, In the earnest wish, which is 
suggested by some expressions In 
the * Refutation,’ that they who 
engage inreligious controversy would 
reverently avoid all language that 

hn seems to tinfteuach the reidbined 
of God, on the sufifusition that their 
own tenets are not true. For him- 
seli, Mr. Scott solemnly promises 
to retract any expression to this ei- 
fect which may be pointed out to 
him, 


éve 


“ Whether Calvinism,” he adds, in that 
os af genuine and profound piety which 
pervades every part of his w Ori, | “be true 
or fa} , God is infinitely wise, righteous, 
holy, fal ath ful, good, merciful ; eaety of 
ail reverence, adoration, love, confidence, 
honour, and obedience, from all rational 
creatures, to all eternity. It would indeed 
be a blessed e‘Tect of this publication, if it 
shouid render Caivinists, as well as their 
opponents, more reverently cautious, what 
words tiiey use, in the warmth gel srseager 
versy, when, on any account, the glory of 
God, in his dispensations or decrees, is 
even remotely concerned.” 


the observation 
that “ the 
by the Jews 


With respect to 


— Bishop of Lincoln, 
‘ction of the Gospel 


was their own voluntary act, and not 
In consequence of any decree ot. 
God ;” Mr. Scott replies, that it was 
undoubtedly so; and so was the act 
of Judas, in betraying Christ. None 
of them did wickedly as compedied 
by a Divine decree, but as instigated 
by their own sinful passions ; nor as 
induced by a Divine decree, of which 
they ne ither knew nor thought any 
thine ; but this does not prove that 
God did not decree to “give them 
up to their own hearts’ lusts,” and to 


.“send them a strong delusion,” as 


a punishment for the preceding 
‘crimes of which he foresaw they 
would be guilty.” 

It is evident that much of the rea- 
soning in the “ Refutation,” and in 
some other Antl-calyinistic produc- 
tions, is built upon the supposition, 
that God is in some way dJound to 
do certain thing 5S if not ali that he is 
able, for the salvation of his rebel- 
lious creatures: so that, if he do not 
this, it-is inconsistent with his love, 
if not with his justice. This is an 
argument which, with whatever force 
it may be pressed, in the case ot 
persons dying in infancy, yet is, like 
many others on each side of this In- 
tricate question, clogged, in the case 
of adults, with great and perhaps in- 
superable difficulties. It seems, in 
the first place, directly to militate 
arainst that view of salvation which 
meets us in Scripture at every turn 
viz. that it 1s in ail its parts, relations, 
and circumstances, wholly of grace; 
and that if any nation, or any indivi- 
dual, differ from ancther, it is “ dy 
the _~ ce of God,”? 

The reasoning in question seems, 
also, to fn at variance with the evi- 
dence of facts. It is very natural 
and easy to exclaim, with the Bishop 
of Lincoln, “can we suppose that 
God sceth his rational creatures not 
only in need, but obnoxious to death 
and misery, and yet refuses his aid 
to rescue them from impending 
ruin !’? with much more to the same 
purport. But the point to be consi. 
deredisthis; whathas the Almighty 
ectual/ly been pleased to do as to 
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? , 


these his rational creatures ? To say 
nothing of the analogy to be drawn 
from the Divine conduct in regard 
to the temporal circumstances of man- 
kind, what was the state of the hea- 
then worid, as to religion, durin 
nearly four thousand years! And 
what has been, and still continues to 
be, the condition of the far greater 
part of mankind, stice the introduc- 
tion of the Christian revelation ? 


Were they and are they not destitute 
of the means of grace, and of the 


hope ol glory 3 without Christ, “ with- 
out hope, and without God in the 
world!” Mecrecs are, in this view, 


quite out of the question; the actual 


conduct of the glorious God Is alone 
concerned. We bave little hesita- 
tion, indeed, in saying, that Mir. 5. 
has on this point pressed the cigh- 
teenth Article beyond what we think 
to be its genuine meaning. Wecon- 
sider it as simply directed against 
the notion of salvation 47 the sincere 
profession of any religion except the 
true, and not as pronouncing an ab- 
solute sentence of condemnation on 
the heathen, and on other unbelievers. 
We are, however, convinced, that, in 
asserting the contrary sentiment, the 
Bishop of Lincoln has also been 
‘wise above what Is written,” either 
in Scripture, or in the Liturgy, Ar- 
ticles, and Hlomilies of the Church 
of England. While it 1s said in 
Scripture, that “in every nation he 
that feareth God and worketh righ- 
teousness is accepted of him,” we 
cannot deny the possibility of their 
salvation who never heard of the 
name of Christ. But at the same 
time, we have no grounds on which 
to argue that any such have actually 
so “ feared God and worked righ- 
teousness,’’ so acted up even to the 
low sense entertained by them of their 
moral obligations, as to justify us in 
appropriating to them this promise. 
The writer of this sentence has had 
opportunities of most extensive ac- 
quaintance both with the Pagan and 
Mohammedan world; and he must 
declare (though he does it with re- 
xret), that he never met with a single 
individual among them of whom he 


could say, “this man fears God and 
works righteousness.” If this state- 
meut be truc in fact as it respects the 
nations not Christian, we fear it wil! 


be found at least equally true of 


deists in Christian countries. They, 
iudeed, have this additional ground 
of condemnauon, that “the heht hath 
come to them, but that they have 
loved darkness rather than light.” 
We cannot see, therefore, any prac- 
Ucal purpose to which the reasoning 
of the Bishop of Lincoln tends (wholly 
unsupported as it is by facts), ex- 
cept to nourish human pride; to 
diminish the sense of our obligations 
for the distinguished religious ad- 
vantages we Cnjoy , to paralyze every 
effort to bring either nominal Chris- 
tians, deists, or heathens to the 
knowledge of salvation by the Gos- 
pel; and to lessen both the convic- 
tion of danger and the value of de- 
liverance. It proceeds from a par- 
tial view both of the Divine charac- 
ter, and of the natural state of man- 
kind. Phe Almighty is too much: 
robbed of the glory of his holiness: 
and men are considered rather as 
merely “rational,” than as fallen 
creatures*. On this whole subject, 
many important observations are 
nade by Mr. Scott; and particularly 
in reply to the argument, which the 
Bishop of Lincoln frequently intro- 
duces, taken from what we ought to 
do towards one another, as shewing 
what it becomes the infinitely wise 
God to do, in his moral govern- 
ment of the world, or his dealings 
with sinners—-an argument which 
Mr, Scott unanswerably shews to be 
wholly inapplicable to the point in 
question, and consequently incon- 
clusive. 

We have already, in our review 
of the bishop’s work, stated the in- 
terpretation which his lordship has 
been pleased to give of the terms 


* The case of the fallen angels, as well as 
of fallen man, is strongly urged by Mr. 
Scott against many plausible arguments 0: 
his diocesan, as to the Divine perfections 
viewed independently of what we know 
from revelation and experience to be th¢ 
actual determination ofthe Almighty. 
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‘elect, election,” or any others of 
similar Import in the Bible 3; that 
they relate to collective bodies of 
men, and to certain external privile- 
ces, Without any reference or restric- 
tion to personal character, and to 
future happiness. YetevenGrotius, 
as quoted by the Bishop himself (p. 
251), admits that “ predestination 
to Jife,’ nay, predestination to death 
eternal, is frersonal and individual, 
having respect, however, tocharacter ; 
and not that of nations, or colicctive 
hodies! Ilis words are, “ Grod pre- 
destinated those unto punishment, 
who, he foreknew, would depart from 
him, by the fault of a wicked will: 
and he predestinated to the kingdom, 
those who, he foreknew, by the help 
of his preventing mercy, would re- 
mainin him.” ‘lhe view which the 
Lishop takes of the subject is, in fact, 
as we formerly observed, no other 
than the system of Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich; which was so decisis rely, 
though briefly, refuted, on its first 
appearance, by Dr. Doddridge, in 
the preface to his valuable Sermons 
un Regeneration, (to say nothing, as 
he wasa Calvinist, of Dr. Jonathan 
wdwards), and has stnce been more 
elaborately and conclusively subvert- 
ed by a writer in the 6th volume of 
ourown work. We necd scarcely 
say, that this view is opposed by 
Mr. Scott, and, in all its main points, 
with great ability and success. Iie 
proves, in our opinion satifactorily, 
that the national election of isracl was 
entirely different from the election 
cenerally spoken of in the New Tes- 
iament, being only a shadow or 
(wpe of it; and that there election 
and predestination, when applied to 
Christians, are uniformly connected 
with “things which accompany sal- 
‘ation. With respect to the terms 
“elect and chosen,” as “applied to 
collective bodies of men who were 
converted to the Gospel,” Mr. Scott 
quires, what bodies of people were 
converted to Christianity im the same 
manner that Israel was chosen as a 
nation? The e argument drawn from 


‘he apostolical Epistles is particu- 


A superfic 


‘rly striking. ial reader 


might fairly suppose, from the bi- 
shop’s representation, that the per- 
sons to whom St. Peter addressed 
his first Epistle comprised the bulk 
of the frofiulation of the “five ex- 
tensive countries” which are there 
enumerated, and that they were in 
reneral profe ssed Christians, as those 
of England now are; instead of the 
) iruies thus addressed being, In real- 
iiy, a comparatively small company, 
scattered amidst several cities and 
districts, who professed C hristianity, 
amidst an immense majority of 
(rentiles or Jews. ‘lhe same obser- 
vation applies to other passages In 
the “ Retutation,” in which the pri- 
mitive Christians, In particular ciuics 
or countrics, are described as if they 
formed what are now justly called 
‘“ national churches.” ‘This fallacy 
is clearly and strongly pointed out 
by Mr. Scott. He proves, also, that 
although the collective body of 
Christians, addressed by St. Peter 
and St. Paul, might, and probably 
did, contain ‘some hypocrites; yet 
that, for the far greater part, they 
were really what they professed to 
be, men of true and lively faith, 
hope, and love, renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, and obeying 
from the heart that holy form of 
doctrine which had been delivered 
to them, So that they might, 
with the utmost strictness and pro- 
pricty, be addressed and described 
in terms which cannot, even in the 
judgment of charity, without mani- 
fest perversion, be made to agree 
with the character of the collective 
body of Christians in the Church of 
k.ngland, or in any other modern 
church whatsoever. As to the ex. 
hortations which are contained tn the 
Apostolical Epistles, Mr. Scott has 
endeavoured to shew, that they are 

consistent with the Calvinistic hy- 
pothesis: and in remarking on the 
bishop’s assertion, that * works are 
the necessary evidence of the security 
of any man’s clection,” he not only 
agrees with his lordship, but adds, 
that they are the only proof imagina. 
ble of iis election.  Tadeed,” says 


Mr. Scott. “ nothing but works, in 
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disputably * good before God,’ the 
‘fruuts of the Spirit,’ can evidence 
our clection of God. How strange- 
ly and unaccountably are our sent- 
ments misunderstood ; that the very 
thing, on which we above all other 
thinys rest our phea, should be sup- 
posed a conciusive argument against 
us.”? Vol, i. p. 63. 

But while we think oni the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln has entirely failed in 
his atte mpt to prove that the election 
spoken of in Scripture is an election 
of collective bodies of men to ex- 
ternal privileges, and not of individ- 
uals to spiritual blessines, we are 
sill far from thinking 
has delivered his own hypothesis 
from the embarrassments- which its 
opponents have shewn to attend it. 
‘Poe controversy on the real nature 
of the Divine predestination, that is 
to say, Whether it respects persons 
or characters, wili be considered as 
still undecided. ‘Uhis much indeed 
we know, and are assured of in the 
word of God, that “by GraeE are 
ye saved, through faith ; and that not 
of enna, itis the gift of God ;” 
and that the true children of God are 
“elect through sanctiication of the 
Spirit,’ and behef of the truth ; 
wile “he that believeth not shall be 


that 


ae > } ae i aot ; ee 
damned. But bevend thts we have 
.¢ sf? = ty i 4 . si: 
little, on either side, but h y pot] iesls 


and dubious inference. 

It wouid not be possible for us, 
within any moderate compass, to pre- 
sent our readers with a full analysis 
even of the chapter before us. We 
shall therefore conline ourselves to 
a fe Ww extracts, whi +h will rhy 
a general view of Bin, Scott’s senti- 
ments (and this much is cue to Mr. 
Scott) on the mysterious subject in 
question, 

With respect to the terms “ repro- 
bate’? and “reprobation,’? he = ac- 
snowlecges that they are never used 
in Scripture in the sense which 
many Celvinists have put upon them: 
this, he believes, 1s the general opin- 
ton of modern Calvinists: but he 
me concession in 


tee 


earnnot make the s; 


respect of the word e/ccvion. or elect. 


It would be unmanly, adds Mr. Scott, 
“ should | shrink from an avowal of 
my sentiments on this subject.’ 


“ The idea of rejection must be excited 
inthe mind with that of election, however 
understood. If any were ‘chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, that 
they should be holy, &c.;? all who were 
not thus chosen, were passed by. It was the 
willof God to leave them in the state, into 
whichit was Meee en they would be reduced 
by Sin; and to all the consequences of thei 
euilt and 6a = In this state, if sa/va- 
tion be altoge ber o grace, all men might 
most yom ly have been left. No wrong wil! 
ever be done to any one: God will not pun. 
ish any man, who does not deserve it, nor 
more than he deserves; and he could not 
pose ibiy decree to do that, which it is in- 
fullibly cert: un he never will do. + he ques. 
tion therefore is, whether God, consistently 
with alee can leave any part of the hu- 
man race finally to perish in their sins :* for 
it could not be unjust, previously to decree 
that, which, when actually accomplished, i 1S 
undeniably just. Ifaercy were a debt, which 
God owed to his rebellious creatures, it 
would lose its very nature: and, if not a 
debi they who cbtain mercy are under im- 
mense obligations ; but no injury is done to 
others.” Vol. ii. pp. 85, 84. 


In the following passage, Mr. 
Scott has given a view of his senti- 
ments on the gencral question ol 
conversion by the grace of God; 
which, we conceive, there will be 
found less ground for objection than 
in the preceding extract. 


Bibaeinirebesnide may think, we entrea‘ 
that a humble Christian may be permitted 
to give the whole glory of his conversion to 
the free, unmerited, mercy and grace of God, 
who has made him to differ as ‘much from 
his former self, as from the world around 
him, ©‘which lieth in wickedness.” Permit 
him to sav, © Among whom I also had my 
conversation in times past; no better by na- 
rt no better in practice. How then is it 

t Lnow repent, hate sin, long for holiness, 
cot unt all but lost for the exe aT lency of the 
knowledge of Christ ; feel constrained by 
love to live to his elory, and to devote my sell 
to his service, in doing good te all men, but 





* This, we apprehend, is not at all the 
question between Mr. Scott and pious Anti 
calvinists. These never have denied that 
God may, consistently with his justice, 
leave all ‘those finally to perish who reject 
his offered mercy. 
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especially to the household of faith ? Per- 
mit such an one to say: * Not to me, but to 
thy name be the glory, of converting’ a ves- 
sel of wrath, fitted for destr uction, into a 
vessel of mercy, prepared afore unto glory.’ 
This will certainly be the language of the 
redeemed in heaven; why shvuuld they not 
be allowed to use it, without censure, while 


here on earth? Others, (we would say,) if 


they can deliberately clo it, may ascribe to 
themselves any favourable difference (real 
or supposed, ) between them, and their fel- 
low-sinners : but permit us to give God all 
the glory, of making us to differ from the 
vilest of our fallen race. Iknow, that bere, 
Jam on strong ground: 1 know, that thou- 
sands, Who tremble at the Divine decrees, 
or reason against them, (in great measure, 
because, they dare not approach near 
enough to give the subject a fair investiga- 
tion); feel unable, in defiance of their sys- 
tem, to join against the Calvinists, in what 
has now been stated. ‘The history of their 
own fives, and their acquaintance with their 
own he arts, compel them to make this con- 
on in their own case, though they argue 
against it, in respect of others, or as a gene- 
ra : S\ mart ei They feel, they could not 
1 pl se humble and thankful, without 
hinking of themselves tn this manner, and 
seuician in this language. On their bend- 
ed knees, in their most religious hours, they 
praise and bless God, for his rich mercy, 
and special grace, in the language of Cal- 
vinists, and with the very feel: ngs of the 
most humble and spiritual among them. 
This might lead to the adoption of our sen- 
tin tents; except that they contemplate 
their dear relatives and friends, and indeed 
the vf icllow-creatures at large, in connexion 
with this subject, and with an inadequate 
reco.fection of the infinite wisdom, justice, 


ana merey of -~ d; till their hearts, being 


gy 


- = 


with anguish at the reflection, they 
turn away aan it with horror; and, be- 

use, t thoup rh thev are songgpeigier’ Be in their 
oWn Case, that while they ascribe all the 
glory to God and his special gerace, thes 
are more and more stimulated to live to 
his glory, they cannot be convinced, that 
this is the weneral tendency of the doctrine, 
wehtly understood, and its invariable effect 
when truly believed. Indeed this humble, 
thankful a scription of all the glory to God, 
isthe crand exce Hen nce of our principles ; 
wd,as to the rest, I should be litule dispos- 
ed to dispute on the subject, were not many 
ready, to make ancthcr and a contrary use 
of anti-calvinistic doctrines.” Vol. it. pp. 


()7 5 
wp en oe 


Enur ely concurring with Mr. Scott 


? 


in the main position which the above 


_ they are 


passage is intended to illustrate, ‘/aé 
all the glory of what is good in man 
is to be ascribed, from first to last, to 
the free, unmerited mercy and grace 
of God, we nevertheless think, that 
the remarks with which he has ac- 
companied this great truth are liable 
to one or two exceptions. In the 
first place, we believe that pious Anti- 
calvinists would disclaim, and justly 
disclaim, the motives to which he 
imputes their rejection of the Cal- 
vinistic hypothesis. We believe that 
Anti-calvinists on precisely 
the same ground on which he would 
say that he was a Caivinist; namely, 
because they think the Bible bears 
them out in the opinions they have 
adopted on the subject. Again, Mr. 
Scott’s reasoning would seem to Im- 
ply, that the above position is to be 
regarded as delonging to the Calvin- 
istic system. Now this, we conceive, 
will be very fairly denied by the Anti- 
calvinists. They wall say, * We do 
not consider this truth as belonging 
to Calvinism, any more than the doc- 
trine of the Divinity of our Saviour 
is to be considered in that ght. It 
belongs to our common Christianity, 
and isas much an inherent part of 
our system, who are Anti-calvinists, 
as of yours, who are Calvinists.” 
Many forcible observations occur 
in this chapter, on the deep subjects 
of * providence, fore-knowledge, and 
free-will;” but of discussions, in 
which too many have * found no end, 
in wandering mazes Jost,’’ it Is no 
piragemcent to the powers of any 
writer to say, that “clouds and dark- 
ness’? continue to involve them ; and 
that they will probably never be dis- 
od any light which can be 
vouchsafed to us in thislower world. 
The consideration of the famous 
preeaee in the etrhth chapter of the 
pistle to the Romans, leads us di- 
recite to that of the seventeenth Arti- 
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which it Is undenlablv framed; and 
certaInly it must agn nitted, that 
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man fairly and ex animo understands 
the passage of Scripture referred to 
(Rom. vill, 28——30), in the same 
sense may he receive the seven- 
teenth article. As for the attempt 
of the Bishop to shew that the arti- 
cle will not fairly admit of a Calvin- 
istic interpretation, it 1s too extrava- 
gant to require a single observation. 
At the close of his chapter on pre- 
destination, he has condescended to 
quote Mr. Hume’s authority in fa- 
vour of his argument against Calvin- 
ism. We cannot, therefore, help re- 
minding his lordship, in this connec- 
tion, of the smile with which a broth- 
er infidel, A/r. Gibbon, treats the no- 
tion of an Arminian interpretation of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Surely, 
however, either party may dispense 
with such supporters as these. 

On the subject of the seventeenth 
Arucle, as we have frequently ex- 
pressed our sentiments, we do not 
think it necessary to enter at much 
length. Mr. Scott bas certainly 
treated it with great ability ; and, not- 
withstanding his decided views, with 
moderation. Without stating his ar- 
guments in detail, we will just ob- 
serve, that he has sitisfacterity prov- 
ed that the Bishop of Lincoln has, ta 
his attempt at refut: stlOn, Ci om pletely 
changed the whole face of the arti 
cle; and by his comments substitut- 
ed, in fact, another in its stead——so 
different in its meaning, and so ano- 
malous to the whole spirit and ten- 
dency of the reformed doctrine of the 
Church of England, that we are per- 
suaded no sound theolegian can for a 
moment be induced to suppose that 
it expresses sentiments of the 

venerable composers oi the original 
article. ] Mr. Scot t Sigg actorily 
proves, in the nex ace 
sorts of fiersons are inti t spc oken of In 
that sie ash two kinds of jiredcs- 
tination; but one body of persons, of 
the character described by the arti- 
cle ; and one “eternal purpose,” re- 
lative to the deliverance of such cha- 
racters “from curse and damnation,”’ 
and te the bringing of them “to ever- 


b 


- 


lasting salvation.” He proves, third- 
ly, that there is no just reason for 
supposing, that, in framing this arti. 
cle, the reformers meant particular. 
ly to allude to Calvin in any way, 
He admits, what i is, indeed, quite un- 
deniable, that the article certainly 
does not adopt all Calvin’s views 
upon the subject of predestination ; 
that reprobation, in particular, is not 
spoken of; but that, at all events, the 
doctrines of that learned reformer 
are not, as the Bishop of Lincoln as- 
serts, * dzsclaimed and condemned in 
the strongest terms.’ Mr. Scott ar- 
gues farther, in favour of the doctrine 
of personal election being asserted in 
this article, that the cautions at the 
close can scarcely refer to any other 
system; end concludes by declaring, 
that neither he, nor the great body 
of his brethren, would maintain any 
kind or degree of Calvinism, either 
as to personal election to eternal life, 
or to the final perseverance of true 
Christians, beyond what this article* 
expresses ; and appeals to his rea- 
ders, whether it may not fairly be sup- 
posed more to favour the sentiments 
of those, who would by no means wil- 
lingly allow that one word contained 
in it should be omitted, or altered, or 
one word added to it, and who leave 
it to sfieak for itself without any coni- 
ment; than it does the sentiments of 
thase, whose comments, by omissions, 
alterations, and additions, in fact sub- 
‘trute another article in its place ! 
“Mr. Scott, towards the close of hi: 
remarks on this chapter, in reply 
to an insinuation, that the evangell- 
* Myr, Scott takes occasion, in a subse- 
Cute nt ie sage, to speak in similar language 
Homilies ; ¢: arnestly desiring, that 
his.sent timents, and those of his brethren, 
may dee fii ee judged according to the doc: 
trine which t hey contain, and that the same 
doctrine Mm: iy sol wes c leardy and ferve ontly, 
throurhout the church. Of the Homilies, 
lowever, i’ ought, at the same time, to be 
ae ved, that they express no sentiments 
in the assertion of which pious Anti-cal- 
Vinists may not fully and unequivocally con- 
cur with pious Calvinists. They are not 
marked by features peculiar to either sys 


tem. 
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cal clergy and the Calvinistic dissen- 
ters are dangerous to the Establish- 
ment, asserts of the former, what we 
have no doubt is strictly true, that 
they are péculiarly useful in promot- 
ing its genuine interests, and would 
he more so, were they not systemati- 
cally thwarted and counteracted by 
powerful opponents: and as to the 
dissenters, that many of the 4n7Z7-cal- 
vinists amongst them are as hostile 
co the church as the Calvinists ; that 
the systematic Calvinists among 
them are far from being the most 
zealous, either in preaching, orother- 
wise propagating their sentiments ; 
and that the only effectual mode of 
counteracting any description of dis- 
senters Is, according to the well- 
known recommendation of a great 
prelate, to “out-preach, out-pray,and 
out-livethem.” Mr.Scott, therefore, 
strongly approves of the concluding 
advice, in the bishop’s fourth chap- 
ter, to the parochial clergy, on the 
best means of recovering and estab- 
lishing such a desirable preponde- 
tance ; but justly observes, thatif only 
afartofthem do this, so that the 
total number shall form by far the 
minority of the whole body, they will 
soon be either classed with the evan- 
relical clergy, so called, or will re- 
celve some other name of opprebri- 
ous distinction by the majority which 
continues to neglect their duty. 
Having thus given a brief view of 
‘he principal points at issue on the 
contreverted questions discussed in 
this chapter of Mr. Scott’s work, we 
must still trespass on the indulgence 
of our readers, for a few general ob- 
servaiions on these very abstruse and 
dificult subjects. It has been our 
uniform aim and endeavour, on the 
various occasions on which we have 
veen, as it were, compelled to en- 
sage in arguments similar to the pre- 
‘ent, to hold that moderate and im- 
partial course, to which we think the 
criptures, fully and fairly interpret- 
ed, evidently lead; and to which, we 
‘re satisfied, that it is the design of 
‘ur Church to direct her members. 
In taking this course, we are per- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 127. 


fectly aware, that the strong patti- 
sans on each side will be dissatisfied ; 
but of this consequence we have long 
since counted the cost, and are quite 
contented to share in a charge of in- 
consistency and want of systematic 
accuracy, which, after al!, must, as 
we think, finally light upon a quarter, 
where, to say the least, it is harmless 
—namely, on the Scriptures them- 
selves. We proceed, therefore, in 
our purpose ; and notwithstanding 
what we have just said, we cannot 
‘but hope that the following remarks 
will not be found, either by Calvin- 
ists or Anti-calvinists, to be without 
some solid foundation. 

We observe, then, in the first 
place, that there is @ mystery hanging 
over this whole subject of predesti- 
nation, which, as it has not been fully 
unfolded by Divine revelation, no 
human reasonings will ever be able 
to penetrate. ‘he eternal purpose 
of the Almighty, concerning man- 
kind, has depths which no mortal 
line can fathom, and heights to which 
no mortal wing cansoar. The wisest 
and the best of men in all ages have 
acknowledged this; and heppy 
would it have been for the Christian 
Church had the points in question 
been left in the obscurity in which 
they must continue to be involved, 
unlila clear and satisfactory light 
shall hereafter be shed upon them. 
There is, in this view, a very im- 
portant observation by Luther :— 
‘* The common distinction,’’? says 
this great reformer, in his contro- 
versy with Erasmus,* “is a good 
one: there are three lights; one of 
nature, another of grace,and a third 
of glory. The light of nature cannot 
explain why a good man should suf- 
fer, and a bad man should flourish ; 
but the light of grace solves the 
difficulty.’ Now, “if the light of 
the Gospel, by a single word, with 
faith, has so very easily resolved a 
dificulty which has proved distress- 
ing to thinking men in all ages, how 


* See Milnor’s Church History, vol. iy, 
part ii. p. 891. 
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clear will every thing be, when faith 
and the written word shall be no 
more, and the Divine Mayesty tiself 
shalt be revealed!” % Zhe light of 
glory”? will teach us at the last day, 
“that the ways of God, which are 
incomprehensible at present,’’? have 
been ‘strictly just and holy in the 
very highest degrec.’? We have 
quoted this admirable sentiment of 
the Saxon reformer, for the purpose 
of urging the duty of abstaining from 
dogmatism in this controversy. He 
who does not perceive the diflicul- 
ties with which it is surrounded, cer- 
tainly has taken but avery imperfect 
view of it; and he who thinks that 
they do not press pretty equally on 
all sides, is not, in our opinion, 
much more clear-sighted. We wish 
particularly, in this view, to enter 
our decided protest against the too 
frequent custom, amongst eager con- 
troversialists on this question, of 
charging inconsistency and contra. 
diction on the system of an opponent. 
This ts, in the first place, a charge 
which may be, and commonly is, 
with equal justice, retorted on the 
other side; and in the next, unless 
it be demonstrative, which in the pre- 
sent case is generally impossible, it 
proves nothing. And yet the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum is a favourite argu- 
ment in most discussions onthe sub- 
jects of predestination and grace. It 
1S, doubtless, resorted to occasionally 
on both sides; but we cannot help 
observing, that we have seldom seen 
it brought forward in a more recvolt- 
ing and illiberal form than in the 
* Refutation of Calvinism.” We 
may make the same remark on the 
declamation which is so often poured 
forth on the difficulty of reconciling 
certain doctrines with our ideas ofthe 
Divine fierfections and government. 
But how very inconclusive are all 
areuments drawn from our concep. 
tions of subjects so far removed 
from human comprehension! Al- 
most every part of revealed truth, 
to say nothing of the origin of evil, 
which is the grand mystery of all, 


ajfipjiears to labour under this difficul- 
ty to some description of men or 
other; and this is, in fact, the very 
principle on which the Socinian 
builds many of his heresies, and re- 
jects the plainest declarations of the 
word of God. Though Calvinists, 
too, have often been guilty of the 
error we are now reprehending ; and 
we are far from affirming the truth 
of their system ; it is but doing jus- 
tice to Mr. Scott to add, that he has 
repeatedly expressed himse!f on this 
point ina spirit of humility, wisdom, 
and piety, which cannot be too 
strongly recommended to disputants 
on each side of the controversy in 
question. 

“We have all,” says he, ‘our diflicul. 
ties, and some things meet us, in the Scrip. 
tures, Which we cannot reconcile with our 
ideas oi the Divine perfections. Few have 
experienced this, more than I have done. 
But shall we, on this ground, reject any re 
vealed truth ? Shall we hesitate about cre- 
diting the ‘sure testimony of God ?? We 
may, indeed, carefully and humbly examine 
the language of inspiration, that we may be 
satisfied of its real import; but that being 
ascertained, we must bow our understand- 
ing to the declaration and testimony o! 
God. Tama fool, a child, a rebel: I am 
too partial in my own cause, to be a com- 
petent judge how it behoves the Sovereign 
of the world to deal with rebels: I must 
sit at the feet of Him, who is the Truth, to 
learn the first truths of heavenly wisdom ; 
and especially I must learn to adore the 
depths, which I cannot fathom.” Vol. i 


pp. 149, 130. 


Though we may appear to some 
unduly to favour the Calvyinistic hy- 
pothesis throughout our account of 
Mr Scett’s work, we cannot avoid 
risking some farther imputation o! 
this kind, by a second observation, 
which naturally flows from the view 
we have ever taken of this subject. 
This is no other than the following : 
That notwithstanding the “ Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism” by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, we are fully of opinion, ¢/a! 
Calvinists, such as Mr. Scott has re- 
presented himself tobe, need no apiolog' 
Sor professing their tenets as members 
of the Church of England. Weassett; 
as strongly as the Bishop himself ca” 
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do, that our church is strictly and 
perfectly neither Calvinistic nor Ar. 
minian, but entirely scriftural: and 
it is on this very ground that we 
rest the opinion, which we have just 
expressed. For if any one will 
gravely maintain, that there is no- 
thine which dooks like the general 
gutline of the Calvinistic doctrine in 
the Bible—nothing that can even be 
plausibly adduced in its support from 
that sacred volume, we should cer- 
tainly decline any farther argument 
with him. For ourselves, we must 
say, that, independently of all the 
reasuning of St. Paul, in the 8th, 9th, 
and 11th chapters of the Epistle to 
‘he Romans, and in the two first of 
that to the Ephesians ; the deciara- 
tions of our Lord himself, in some 
narts of the 6th, 10th, and 17th 
chapters of the Gospel by St. John, 
form a foundation on which we can 
eadily conceive that many  plous 
minds might build the doctrine of 
personal election. And, indeed, if 
there be really no more ground for 
such a doctrine than some Anti-cal- 
yinists assert, it will be for them to 
explain how the above passages have 
found their way into a book intended 
not merely for the study of the learn- 
ed, but for the perusal of the unletter- 
ed Christian. In fact, we all know, 
that many of the founders and brightest 
leminaries of the English church ac- 
wally entertained this reprobated 
view of the subject. This is unques- 
lionable. “ Historical evidence,” 
cays a learned writer in the second 
Volume of our work, under the sig- 
nature of A Curate of the South (p. 
76), ‘Stestifies that Archbishops 
Whitgift and Usher, and Bishops 
Carleton, Hall, Davenant, and San- 
‘erson, and many of their episcopal 
“ontemporaries, declared the Calvin- 
istc interpretation of the Articles to 
be, in their estimation, most corsenta- 
cous to the design of the origitaal 
‘mposers ; and several Arminian ex- 
positors,’? as we Shall presently ob- 
serve, “have made a similar admis- 
‘ion, There is not, thercfore, a sin- 
due to 


gle epithet of opprobriam 


that minister of the Church of Eng- 
land who now holds Calvinistic sen- 
timents, which ougbt not first to be 
applied to those ancient divines, 
whose writings have very materially 
contributed to strengthen his con. 
scientious persuasion, that these sen- 
timents are perfectly reconcileable to 
the articles, liturgy, and homilies.” 
The writer, whom we have just 
quoted, mentioned the admissions of 
certain Arminian expositors on this 
question. That of Bishop Burnet 
‘will immediately occur to many of 
our readers. Thatlearned and pious 
prelate candidly acknowledges, that 
the seventeenth Article of our church 
appears to have been framed accord-. 
ing to the doctrine of St. Austin, 
which scarcely differs at all from that 
of Calvin ; and though, as we shall 
shortly notice, it be expressed with a 
certain latitude, which renders it sus- 
ceptble of a mitigated interpretation, 
yet thinks it “very probable that those 
who fienned i’? were patrons of the 
doctrine of absolute decrees. Fora 
later admission of a similar, though 
not of so extensive a kind, but equal- 
ly corroborative of our present argue 
ment, we would only refer to the 
testimony of Bishop Horsley, in his 
last Charge, which has already been 
so often quoted, but which can never 
be too highly valued, or too frequent- 
ly brought forward. Now, what says 
this very learned prelate, and this 
acute and powerful Anti-calvinist ? 
‘“ The Calvinists, indeed, hold some 
opinions, which the Church of Eng- 
land has not gone the length of as- 
serting in her Articles. But neither 
has she gone the length of explicitly 
contradicting those ofiiiions. »” Speak. 
ing afterwards of ‘*Supralapsarian 
Calvinists,’’? the Bishop adds, Such 
was the great Usher / Such was Whit- 


gift! Such were many more durning 


und shining lights of our church in her 
early yond eg first she shook off the 
papal tyranny), long since gone to the 
resting-place of the spirits of the just! 

“ ‘ihe Methodists, therefore, of the 
Calvinistic, are not, more than those 
of the Arminian persuasion, dissen- 
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ters from the Established Church zn 
dectrine, Lhe Calvinists contradict not 
the a veal gmat of the church 3 nor 
Aus the church,in her dogmata, cxpili- 
citly condemned or contradicied thei.” 
—‘* Any one may hold a//* the theo- 
logical opinions of Calvin, hard end 
extravagant as some of them may 
seem, and yet be a sound member of the 
Church of England ard-dIreland : cer- 
tainly @ much sounder member than 
one, who, loudly declaiming against 
those opinions (which, if they be er- 
roneous, are not errors that affect the 
essence of our common faitht), runs into 
all the nonsense, the impicty, the abo- 
minations of the Arian, the Unitarian, 
and the io heresics, denying in 
effect the Lord who bought him. 
These are the things against which 
you should whet your zeal, rather 
than against opinions which, if erro- 
neous, are not sinful.’—-Wee will not 
add a line which may have a tenden- 
cy to weaken the impression of these 
just and forcible sentiments of the 
learned prelate. Let this decided 
testimony be added to the facts al- 
ready stated concerning the opinions 
of many of the early bishops and doc- 
tors of the Church of England ; and 
then let impartial men determine 
whether doctrinal Calvinists belong- 
ing to that church, in the present day, 
are bound, by the authority of any 
person whomsoevcr, even to apologize 
for holding and avowing, In a serious 
and temperate manner, the tenets by 
which they are distinguished. 
We proceed, however, In the last 
place, to an observation of a mcve 
pleasing and profitable nature, which 


* It is curious to observe the differcince 
between two prelates of the same church ; 
one of whom tnsisting upon it that he who 
holds the eeneral outline of the Calvinistic 
doctrine must necessarily, whether he will 
or not, hold every sentiment of Calvin, and 
then denouncing him as an unsound and 
dangerous churchman ; and the other, ad- 
mitting more than modern Calvinists re- 
quire, and yet allowing to them the claim of 
sound churchmanship ! 

+ Here again! ** Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree *” 
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naturally follows from the preceding 

considerations. If the doxédis and 
dificultics in which the subject of 
predestination is confessedly involy- 
ed be, indeed, so perplexing that 
7202s hard to sau on which side they, 
are the greatest ;? while the differ. 
ence of opinion upon it among the 
very des¢ Christians can never cease, 
because these difficulties never can 
be cleared up ;—again, if the Holy 
Scriptures appear to men of equal 
wisdom and piety to favour these di- 
rectly opposite and conflicting opi- 
nions; and if the Church of England 
be neither decidedly Calvinistic no: 
Arminian, but, according to Bishop 
Burnet, has * x0t defined the knot in 
which the whole difficulty lies,’? “ has 
not becn peremptory,” “but that « 
latitude has been leit to different op!- 
nions,” and, according to Bishop Hor- 
sley, “upon all the points of doctrine 
ca alsapaciead of the two sects, main- 
tains an absolute neutrality ;’—surely 
the pani to which moderate and 
reasonable men should come, ts that 
which the great prelate, last referred 
to, has recommended, in what may 
be not improperly termed his dying 
charge—namely, not that either Cal- 
vinists or Arminians should be Zndi/- 


Jcrent to their respective opinions, but 


thet neither should venture to be 
“ confident and peremptory in the 
cond: mnation” of the other, but _ 
to “alk together w the Church of 
England van d Treland, as friends anc 
tr othe rs. 

Tiere are, indced, various grounds 
for this mutual charity and forbear- 
ance on these controverted points. 
They, both sides, appear to be zec- 
jous for the Divine glory; both Iv 
down certain general maxims which 
can scarcely be disputed ; and both, 
in general, argue justly from their 
first principles. Both Arminians end 
Calvinists, if they be truly pious, 2p id 
disposed to receive the truth as it 
is simply and generally declared in 
Scripture, agree in acknowledging 
that those who are saved will be in- 
debted, from first to last, to the free 
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and unmerited grace of God; and 
that those who are lost, will be 
scif condemned and **speechiless.’’* 
‘This 1s distinctly declared by Mir. 


Scott, IN various passages of his 
works and we cannot doubt that his 
Right Reverend diocesan would 


agree in that conclusion. ‘The for- 
mer writer, too, has assured us, that 
itis the practice of himself and of 
his brethren to attempt every thing 
‘according to their ability) which ar- 
gument can urge, or compassion and 


aficction suggest, to awaken sinners’ 


to repentance, and to lead them to 
believe the Gospel. We earnestly 
wish that this were the universal 
pracuce both of Arminians and Cal- 
yinists ; that the one wouid remen- 
ber, that God has not promised to 
save all men; nor will, whatever his 
Divine decrecs may be; and that 
without Wim we can do nothing, 
and that the other would bear in 
mind, what they profess to acknow- 
ledve, that God makes use of our 7e- 
tural faculties to instruct, convince, 
and correct mankind; and that much 
is in consequence left to the exercise 
of frrofier means, and to the pertor- 
mance of every man’s duty Rig 
“secret things belong unto ihe Lord 
our God;”’ indi it has, we think, been 
one of the grand errors of many Cal- 
Vinists, an error which Mr. Scott 
Joins in condemning, to pry too cu- 
riously into these arcana of Heaven, 
ind to speak too boldly and too fre- 
quently, as well as to act (oo syste- 
matically, upon them. We ceem it 
tobe much more safe and scriptural, 
to say, that the Divine determina- 
ons respect states and characters 
rather than frersons; and to direct 
Our chief attention and concern, as 
Parents, tutors, ministers, or in any 
other station of influence and respon- 
sibility, 2o the diligent and conscien- 
ous use of the most probable means of 
hroducing religious impressions ; \a- 


* This point is weil stated by Mr. Sim- 
con, in the preface to his Helps to Compo- 
ition, and repeated in that to his Four Ser- 
mons on the Liturgy; and we cannot but 
ish that the scriptural mode of preaching, 
which he has there recommended, were 
‘iniversally adopted. 
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bouring faithfully and assi¢iuously, 
“through sanctification of the Spirit 
unto obedience, and sprinkling of the 
biood of Jesus Christ,” and by the 
renewal of the mind to the image of 
God, * in righteousness and true ho- 
liness,”’ to ascertain *“*our election 
of God.” This is the godly conside- 
ration of predestination, and our 
election In Christ,’ which tis “full 
of swect, pleasant, and unspeakable 
comfort to godly persons,’”’ and which 
our church maintains and recom. 
mends to all her members. lor 
what is more than this, and for the 
removal of the veil which now pre- 
sents an lmpcnetrable barrier to any 
decper researches into the counsels 
ofthe Almighty, we must wait for 
that Heit of the eternal world to 
which we have already referred. In 
that elorious light, we shall, indeed, 
“see light.’ We shall behold /Z/m 
face to face, whom no man either 
hath seen, or voz can see; and shall 
know, even as also we are fnown7. 

We regret that the length to which 
we have been unavoidably led in our 
comments on this chapter, obliges 
us, though reluctantly, to postpone 
the conclusion of our review tg ano 
ther number. 


C4 vo be contiiiucern 





Letters tothe Right Lon, Sir William 
Drummond, relating to his Obser- 
vations on Purts of the 
ment, in kis recent Work, entitled 
Chdifius Judaicus. By Groner 
D’Ovry, B. D. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, and Christian 
Advocate in the University. Lon- 
con: Bulmer. 1812. 


Wien 
and, unoeceupied by 
exhausted their courage upon the 
quadrupeds and bipeds of their coun- 
iry, larwe ferests were appropriated 
to the royal hemtamnen, and no pri- 
vate individual dared to hurl a dart 


} , 77 a 
la Le SluUe- 


nour monarchs were Nimrods. 
forelen wars, 


or fire an arrow upon the royal de- 
mesne. But when the bird or beast 


once overleapt the fence of royalty, 
then it became the common prey 
ofall his majesty’s subjects. “Phis 
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royal monopoly is nearly cxtinguish- 
ed, with the taste in which it origt- 
nated. But there is a species of lit- 
crary privilege somewhat analogous 
to it. Itis this:—When publica- 
tions are circulated only as a gift, 
they are universally, we believe, con- 
sidered as private property, and in 
consequence shielded from the wea- 
pons of the critic. But when once 
produced to the public in a sale- 
able shape, then they become lawtul 
same, and every man who will may 
discharge his piece atthem. Now, 
we dislike all monopolies, and cer- 
tainly find nothing in this particular 
monopoly which exempis it from our 
eeneral condemnation. lor what is 
more deplorable, than that any au- 
thor, whose fortune sets him above 
the desire of filthy lucre, should be 
permitted to inundate the world 
with a load of blasphemy and licen- 
tiousness, without apprehending any 
check from sound and manly criti- 
cism? We had, therefore, no soon- 
er heard of the (‘dipus Judaicus of 
Sir William Drummond, than we 
felt a strong impetus to break down 
this barricr between truth and error. 
In the mecan time, however, Mr. 
I)’Oyly, by taking the work tn hand, 
and by conveying his work to us in 
the ordinary channel, has both dis- 
solved the spell of which Sir Wil- 
liam had endeavoured to avail him- 
self, and, by a bold and able pioncer- 
ing of the ground, has opened a way 
for our further attack upon him. 
The university, of which Mr.D’Oy- 
ly is the “ Christian Advocate,” has 
taken the lead In many important 
enterprises; and this honest resis- 
tance to privileged infidelity will 
accredit both the society and her 
champion in the eyes of the world. 


Jt is our intention first to give a brief 


accountofSir William Drummond's 
book, of which Mr. D’Oyly supplies 
is with sufficient extracts; and we 
shall then proceed to measure his 
creneral pretensions as a writer, and 
his delinquencies on this particular 
occasion. We trust that nething 
like intemperance of language or 
sentiment will escape us in the con- 


duct of this critique ; but we do as- 
sure our readers, that all such for- 
bearance 1s absolutely gratuitous, as 
scarcely any thing can exceed the 
coarsencss and scurrility of his attack 
upon those guilty of the high misde- 
meanor of orthodoxy. 

The work of Sir William Drum- 
mond consists of two parts ;—of a 
preface, in which he attempts to in- 
validate the orthodox opinions upon 
the subject of the Jewish Scriptures; 
anda sort of disguisition, In which 
he develops his own system. 

The preface, which is by far the 
most intelligible, and therefore the 
most mischievous part of the work, 
consists, as we have said, of a series 
of objections to the orthodox notions 
on the Jewish Scriptures. The Old 
Testament is charged, for Instance, 
with representing the Supreme Be- 
ing as a local, material Deity, varia- 
ble in his plans, and disfigured by 
human passions and weaknesses; 
as introducing him under familiar 
forms, and in familiar conversations 
with his creatures. ‘lhe orthodox 
interpreters of the Old ‘Testament 
are said, moreover, to believe * that 
far the greater portion of the human 
race are dcomed to eternal torments 
because our first parents ate an apple, 
after having been tempted by a talk- 
ing serpent.’” Then the objections, 
so often hazarded and so constantly 
repclicd, are re-produced, against 
the “ hardening Pharaoh’s heart”’— 
the “destruction of the Canaanitish 
nations, &e.”’ "Then the poor Chris- 
tians, whom the author has hitherto 
been lashing for their tight-laced 
and literal interpretations, are char- 
eed with Uieir prodigal and licen- 
tious interpretation of prophecy: 
These are the only objections of Sir 
W. Drummend examined in the lit- 
tle pamphlet before us. We shall 
come presently to speak of the re- 
plies given to them. 

Having, in the preface, cleared 
away what Sir William considers 


the rubbish of Christian interpre- 


tation, he proceeds, in the body of 
the work, to erect a temple more 
worthy of the philosophic worship- 
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per. The Christians, he contends, 
have fallen into all their errors, with 
regard to the Jewish Scriptures, by 
putting a diterad interpretation upon 
them. They, for example, have con- 
sidered what are falsely called the 
historical books of the Oid Testa- 
ment as the real history of a people 
called the Jews. But Sir William, 
looking far beyond that thin surface 
which meets the eye of the ordinary 
examiner, has discovered that, far 
from being a real history of the Jews, 
itis an allegorical history (we beg 
our readers to be composed) of the 
refo.m of the calendar, Our read- 
ers, “poor easy souls,” may have 
fancied that Joshua was real flesh 
and blood, and the enterprising leader 
of the Jewish people; but our new 
prophet instructs us, that Joshua * is 
the type of the sun in the sign of the 
Ram.’? The capture of Jericho, in 
ike manner, “isa typical representa- 
tion of the overthrow of the lunar 
months;’? and the extermination of 
the Canaanitish nations, a type of the 
“extermination of the worship of 
the heavenly host.” “ The story of 
the five kings is an astronomical alle- 
sory relating to the five intercalated 
days.’ Samson is the same as 
Hercules, and both are types of the 
sun. ‘The feast of the Passover was 
instituted as a memorial of the transit 
of the equinoctial sun from the sign 
of the Bull to that of the Ram or 
Lamb.” Lot is a name easily de- 
rived from the Hebrew root, mean- 
ing absconcico: Abraham as plainly 
signifies frater excelsus. Now it is 
manifest that “the former is here a 
type of the moon, and the latter of 
the sun.’ In like manner, “ this’ 
‘the proving the calendars to be er- 
roneous) “I pretend was done in the 
allegorical history of the flight from 
!gypt, and of the passage of the Is- 
Yaclites into the promised land.” p. 
176. We will add to this a few ex- 


tracts, given by Mr. D’Oyly from 
another part of Sir William’s treatise, 
Which at once shew the excess to 
which he systematizes, and the sort 
of reasoning by which he upholds 
1S system. 

* The taking of Jeriche” he con. 





siders as meaning the “destruction 
of the lunar months.” The proof is 
us follows :-—Jericho (any) is evident- 
ly a collective noun derived from 
(7) the moon; therefore Jericho is 
not a real place, but a word allegori- 
cally expressing the moon. Again, 
because Jerusalem is derived from 
words signifying “the inheritance of 
peace,” he pronounces Adonizedec, 
king of Jerusalem, to be “the sun, 
who became, by the reform of the 
calendar, king of the inheritance of 
peace.”’? In like manner, beceuse the 
term Canaanite may, though by a 
very arduous process, be derived 
from two words signifying to “ fix 
the time,” he denies the Canaanites 
any but an astronomical existence, a 
residence among the stars. And in 
the same star-gazing spirit, because 
the words translated the Red Sca 
may, if put to the torture, be con- 
strained to signify the concave he- 
misphere ; he contends that the con- 
cave hemisphere should be substi- 
tuted, in Joshua iv. 23, for the Red 
Sea; though the word is translated, 
in many passages where the change 
would introduce gross nonsense, in 
the same manner; though the Sep- 
tuagint thus understood it ; and though 
sucha suggestion never, we believe, 
occurred to any one Jew.—OfFf the 
word * Rahab” he says, that it * sig- 
nifies space, or latitude,” and that it 
was worshipped as a deity by the 
Sabbaists, who built a temple to Ra- 
chab, called Beth-Racab. On that 
verse which conveys the promise of 
the land tothe Israelites, Joshua 1. 4, 
“ From the wilderness and this Le- 
banon even unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates, all the land shall be 
your coast; Sir William instructs 
us, that Lebanon does not signify a 
mountain, but is a name for the 
rising sun; and that the word trans- 
lated “the river Euphrates” should 
be rendered “the splendor of the 
fruit tree,” the fruit tree being a 
symbolof the starry heavens. D’Oyly, 
pp. 66—70, 

Such are the specimens exhibited 
by Mr. D’Oyly of the Q<dipus Judai- 
cus; and the reader may be assured 
that these are not the accidental dark 
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spots in a surface of light, but that 
se whole mass is equally opaque, 

jually eccentric in its COUPSE, evil 
t its aspect, and disastrous in iis in- 
fucnce. 

Ilaving given our readers a speci- 
men of the twe parts of Sir Wiiltam’s 
book, we shall still further defer any 
rerular comment upon them till, as 
we proposed, we have attempted to 
supply our readers with a sort of 
scaie, by which they may be enabled 
in some degree to measure the au- 
thority of this member (for such he 
is) of the privy council. He will not 
be offended if, in considering bis 
claims in the world of letters aid pbi- 
losophy, we do hiin fess homage than 
his titles might seem to demand. 

Je remembers, that even a goddess 
received a wound when sie descend- 
ed to sktrmish with moartals; and 

when he quits the council chamber 
for the schools, he must take his lot 
With commen men. 


‘ 


} 


Phe urst work which Invested Sir 
Wilam with some notoriety (using 
that word in its epicene or doubtful 
SEUSC ), was the * Academical Ques- 
tions.’ This work was a sort of 
reneral insurrection against every 
opinion held in every age by every 
philosopher, with the exception of 
one, whose orthocoxy, upon that 
single point on which he differed 
from the great mass of mankind, 

strongly upheld. The philosopher is 
Berkely; and the single tolerated 
opinion ts, that of the non-existence 
of matter. Sir Wilham, in this any 
thing but common-place book, first 
controverts all established definitions 
of mind, denies the theory of active 
and passive powers of the mind, dis- 
putes the influence of the mind on 
the actions, then falls pell-mell upon 
all substance, and, by a single stroke, 
annihilates every thing we see, hear, 
and handle; then from things, or 
supposed things, proceeds to men, 
and proves that all philosophy is 
false patlosophy, that the wisest men 
hitherto have rather cackled than 


reasoned, and that it remains for Sir 
William Drummond to raise up, from 
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the scattered fragments of Greek and 
Roman absurdity, an altar, where 
those enlightened men who. nearly 
deny the existence of mind, and quite 
of matter, may fall down and worship. 
As yet this new system of theology 
has not been introduced. He has 
been centent, like some modern tra- 
vellers, to pull down pantheons with- 
out rebuilding them ; and it remains 
to this moment, though we shall at- 
tempt hereafter to give some light 
on the subject, a profound secret, 
what single proposition, or fact, Sir 
William Drummond thoroughly be- 
lieves. Elis philosophy might pevr- 
baps be best taught by one vast nega. 
tion—“ T believe nothing that any 
one else believes.” 

We have given this account of 
the “Academical Questions,” to shew 
that the task of demolition is not 
pew to the author; that this invader 
of the sanctuary 1s also the invader 
of all those edifices which the wis- 
dom of ages had thrown up around 
us; that he who cannot believe in 
the Bible, is unable also to crecit 
the existence of matter; that, in 
fact, he has as much faith in the 
Jewish Scriptares as he has in any 
thing else. It is true, that many oi 
the idealists by no means admit 
their system to involve such univer- 
sal scepticism. But what is. the 
fact? If we deny the existence 
of every thing for which we have 
not the primary evidence of con- 
sciousness, we are no more con- 
scious of the existence of other 
minds, or even of our ow2 minds a! 
any firevious moment, than of the ex- 
istence of matter: therefore the 
idealist 1s bound to maintafn, that 
nothing of mind or matter exists; 
except his own mind at the precise 
moment at which he speaks. ‘This 
system might, we think, have sug- 
gested to Sir William a far shorter 
process for invalidating Scripture. 
Why did he not, instead of perret: 
ing the Bible, deny its existence : 
Could he once convince the world 
of so obvious a fact, how glorious 


would be the consequences! Dr 
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Marsh would put off his armour: 
Dr. Mahby (whose curtaliing project 
we mCan speedily to examine) would 
think the whole ghost of a Bibie no 
more mischievous than a half one: 
the Bariliett’s Buildings’ Society 
would return to her oid casy-chair : 
and the world, released from its sup- 
posed scriptural shackles, would slash 
away the Commandments, as /Eneas 
did the shades In Tartarus; and pro- 
cecd boldly to sin, to quarrel, to hight 
abroad and stab at home, up to the 
fuil bius of their fallen nature. 

But to return to Sir William: 
The next work in which we recol- 
lect to have recognised his dilapidat- 
ing hand, Is in the Herculanensia; a 
volume of treatises, the joint produc- 
tion of himself and Mr. Walpole, on 
cerialn topics connected with Her- 
culaneum. ‘Tired, we apprehend, 
with the lollies of above-ground phi- 
josophers and prophets, the learned 
gentleman determined to dive into 
the bowels of the earth for anew and 
improved philosophy. What he saw 
there it is difficult to say, as Sir 
William is no great reporter of facts. 
What he learned by his converse 
with the dead of the year 79, is an- 
nounced to the world in a few very 
learned, rather eloquent, and, we 
think, highly inaccurate and fanciful 
disquisitions. In calculating, for in- 
stance, the population of Herculane- 
um, he estimates the Inhabitants by 
the size of the theatre; proceeding 
throughout upon an hypothesis, con- 
tradicted by the concurrent testimony 
of the Roman writers, that a// women 
were excluded (we wish they had) 
Irom the Roman theatres. In the 

third disquisition tn this volume,wiile 
searching for some more remote root 
for the word Herculaneum than that 
which has satisied other ctymolo- 
cists, the name of Hercules, its foun- 
cer, he enters upon an extensive ar- 
cument, to shew that half or all the 
heathen gods were types of the sun, 
and the twelve labours of Hercules 
typical of the signs of the Zodiac. 
Here we see the germ of the mon- 

strous theory examined in the work 

Christ. Obsery. No. J27. 


before us by Mr. D’Oyly, in which 
Jehovah is converted to the same 
type with the heathen gods, and the 
twelve Apostles are destined to oc- 
cupy the same typical throne with 
the labours of Hercules. In another 
essay, the rebellion of the Titans is 
treated as an allegorical history of 
volcanic eruptions. 

We have taken this brief survey of 
the preceding works of Sir W. 
Drummond, hoping, «as we said, to 
supply our readers with a scate by 
which his pretensions and pecullart- 
ues as an author may be tried; by 
which those who are dispesed to 
think well of heterodoxy in religion, 
may trace the operation of the au- 
thor’s Quixotism upon subjects more 
reverenced by them. If we are not 
deceived, both the works we have 
noticed betray much passion for dis- 
play ; much love of innovation ; 
much seli-conceit; much contempt 
of others; much blindness in the 
perception of what really exists, and 
ucuteness In the discovery of what 
has no existence ;—much, in short, 
of that perverse ingenulty by which, 
in fevers, the patient cunningly dis- 
covers imaginary visitors in every 
corner of his room, and yet blindly 
runs his head against the wall. Sir W. 
Drummond will forgive us a simile 
of this kind, by which nothing more 
is meant than to give our readers 
some eens oi: a character of 
miod which the uninitiated can con- 
ceive only by some such obvious il- 
lustration. We will only add, that 
instead of being angry at being com- 
pared to a man In a fever, he ouche 
devoutly to wish the simile a fact; 
as then he might, in a measure, apo- 
logize for the extravagances of his 
opinions, by the height of his pulse. 
We shail now, haabecnee, proceed 
more distinctly to notice the work, 
and the answer; the bane, and anti- 
dete, which are both before us. 

The preface to Sir William Drum- 
mond’s book is, as we have al- 
ready intimated, occupied with at- 
tacks upon the Scriptures and the 
erthodox interpretations of them. 
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It is, of course, impossible that we 
should, in camnyioene: it to this new 
assailant, fight all the battles in which 
the advocates of religion have fought 
and triumphed a thousand times, 
eplics to this author may be found 
in almost every reply to Tom Paine. 
We shall content ourscives with 
merely stating the nature of his at- 
tacks, and giving our readers a few 
pages of the sensible observations of 
Mr. D’Ovly in reply to his adver- 
sary. 

There are then, we think, three 
points on which the author is chiefly 
culpable :—fFirst, he imputes to the 
orthodox interpretations of Scripture 
which they never employ. Second- 
ly, he himself discovers in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures certain defects, not 
reco oneal by any of the best critics 
of any age or country. Thirdly, he 
States his objections to the Scriptures, 
or the accredited interpretation of 
them, In a style of the grossest in- 
decorum and levity. As to these 
Charges, let our readers tuke some 
examples,.—-Ciiristians, then, are re- 
presented as believing that the God 
of the Hebrews was a mere “ local 
and material god, whodwelt ina box 
made of shittim wood, in the temple 
of Jerusalem”’ (Pref. p. 7); as “hav. 
ing human passions, and those none of 
the best; asa qui arrelsome, jealous, 
vindictive God ; as continually chang- 


+ 


ing his plans for the government of 


the world.” Acain, “they” (the 
Christian readers of the Old Testa- 
ment) “ind it quite simple that 


the Triune Jehovah shouid dine on 
veal cutlets at Abraham’s table ;” 
and “are not at ail surprised, that 
the God of the universe should pay 
a visit to Ezekiel, in order to settle 
with the prophet, whether he should 
bake bis bread with human dung or 
cow dung.’? But we really cannot 


consent to soil our paper with any 
more such ribaldry as this. 

In these several instances, it will 
at once be perceived, that this unt- 
versal sceptist attributes to Christian 
interpreters expositions which they 
do not ayow ; that he clothes all ac- 


credited opinions in the most absurd 
dress ; that, onthe whole, the Jew- 
ish Scriptures enjoy no sort of hom. 
age from him, but rather provoke 
his ridicule and indignation. Now, 
we will say nothing of the dishones- 
ty of charging men with opinions 
they do not hold, nor of the indeco- 
rum of grossly insulting the religion 
of fifteen millions of his tellow sub- 
jects; but we cannot help calling his 
attention, as the means most likely 
to impress him, to the estimation in 
which these Scriptures have been 
held by men of undisputed liberality 
and genius. Longinus represents 
the lawgiver of the Jews “as no or. 
dinary man.” ‘Tacitus, speaking of 
the faith of the Jews, as derived 
from the Scriptures, says; * The 
I.zyptians venerate various animals, 
as well as likenesses of monsters. 
The Jews acknowledge, and that 
with the mind only, a single Deity. 
They account those to be profane 
who form images of God, of perish- 
able materials, in the likeness of 
man. Theirs is the one supreme 
eternal God, unchangeable, immor- 
tal. They therefore suffer no statues 
in their cittes.”* Locke, whose 
bigotry in church or state will not 
be supposed to have fettered his 
judgment upon this or any other 
topic, has pronounced the Scriptures 
to have God for their author ; eterni- 
ty (not the calendar) for their object; 
and truth, without any mixture ol 
error, fortheir subject matter. The 
testimonies of Boyle, Bacon, and 
Pascal, to the Jewish Scriptures, are 
in every one’s hand. That of Sir 
William Jones is equally notorious; 
where he declares that ‘the Scrip- 
turest contain, independently of 
their divine original, more true 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty; 
purer morality, more important his- 
tory, and finer strains both of poct- 
ry and eloquence, than could be 
collected within the same compass 
from all other books that were eve’ 
* Tacit. Hist. lib. v. 5, 
+ Anniversary Discourse. 
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composed in any age, or in any 
idiom.” Miiion also has a right to 
be heard, in Oppesition to the critic 
who concemns the Scriptures as too 
mean a vebicte for religious truth, 
and consigns them to the same func- 
tion with Movure’s Almanack. © If 
ocCa-lon,’’?* says he, **shall lead to 
imitate those muagnific odes and 
hymns, wherein Pindarus and Calli- 
machus are in most things worthy, 
some others, in their frame judicious, 
in their matter most, and end faulty ; 
but those frequent songs throughout 
the law and tie prophets beyond all 
these, not in their divine argument 
alone, but in the very critical art of 
composition, may be easily made ap- 
pear, over all the kinds of lyric poe- 
try, to be incomparable.’? Rollin, 
speaking of one of those portraits of 
the Deity at which the sneers of Sir 
Wiliam Drummond are pointed, 
says, it surpasses the most beauti- 
ful descriptions which the heathens 
have transmitted to us in this way.’’f 
[t would be easy to multiply quota- 
tions—to call up the mighty dead 
of almost every age and clime, to 
bear witness to the majesty and splen- 
dor of these writings. But Sir 
William is as much more familiar 
with testimonies of this kind, as his 
reading Is greater than ourown. He 
could stretch out his wand, and tn- 
stead of the cloud with which he has 
been here endeavouring ww quench 
the splendor of these compositions, 
could summon authorities from evey 
point of the compass to ** rise up and 
call them glorious.’ Under such 
circumstances, is he never induced 
to pause, and ask himself, why he 
holds them in such inferior regard ? 
‘hat eye must be diseased which 
secs every object in a distorted 
shape ; and what must be the state 
ofthe mind which reverses ali the 
decrees of the good and great, and 
ealls that bad which God and the 


* Reason of Church Government. 
> Belles Letters, lib. it, S. 
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uoblest of his creatures pronounce to 
be ** very good !”’ 

There are several distinct replies 
made by Mr. D’Oyly to specific 
charges of Sir Wiliiam, which we 
think highly creditable to him. To 
give our readers a specimen of his 
manner, as well as to shew them the 
pleasant picture of adiscomfited phi- 
losopher, we shall subjoin a few ex- 
tracts from this little work. The ob. 
jections have been so often advanced, 
that Mr. Drummond could not but 
find some of the answers also ready 
made to his hand; but wheiher ori- 
ginal or not, they are used sensibly 
and unambitiously, and shew the 
tnan, we think, anxious rather to de- 
fend his cause than to display him- 
self. He is content to firht the bat- 
tle, without announcing that he for- 
eed the weapon. Some of the mat- 
ter, however, we really think origi- 
nal. In the ancient tournaments, 
the combatants never, we believe, 
proclaimed their own titles ; and we 
are not sorry to be the heralds of Mr. 
D’Oyly on this occasion. 


“To come,” says Mr. D’Oyly, “to your 
particuiar examples. You tell us that the 
Supreme Being is ‘depicted as a material 
and local god, who dwelt in a box made of 
shittim wood in the temple of Jerusalem :’ 
in recard to which, vou add, ‘Christian 
readers abide by the ditera/ interpretation.’ 
In justice to you, Sir, Lam willing to hope 
that you never read a syliable of what 
Christians do think on the subject. If you 
are acquainted with their opinions, and 
still assert that they believe the Deity to 
have been a local and material god, 1 see 
not how you can escape trom the charge of 
wiltul misreprese a ation. If, as perhaps is 
the cuse you mercly make a random conjec 
ture : at their opinions, I put it to your can 
dour to say, whether you do them not great 
initials in pret tending to state their opi- 
nions without first inguiring what they really 
are. 

‘Know then, Sir, that Christians do ne! 
believe the you impute tothem. What 
they do believe is this; that the Supreme 
Being was pleased to visit a particular spot 
in the Jewish temple, with a visible symbol 
of his presence ; not, as you insinuate, that 
he resists d locally in it, as a materia! being 
would do, and that hts presence was there 
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coniinecd. They apprehend there is nothing 
Inconsistent with the most exalted notions 
of the Deity in the behet, that he, whose 
immaterial essence fills universal sp: Ce, ¢ and 
sweils threugh all immensity, cid, in the 
times of which the Hebrew Scriptures bear 
record, tor the purpose of carrying on um- 
portant Seas of his provic tence, 
occasionaily bold sensible communication 
with human beings, and signalise his imme- 
diate presence by perceptible manifestations. 

“ Christians, Sir, derive this belief from 
what appears to them the Iteral and obvi 
ous interpretation ef their Seriptures, Tf 
anv among them think differently, I am 
sure they must have imbibed thety notions 
of scriptural truth from some such persons 
as yourself, and they can never have search- 
ed their Bible for the mse re If they were 
to take the neds of so doing, they would 
find, that at the very time oft the dedication 
of “that temple in which, _— to yor, 

the Deity was thought to reside as a’ 


>t that r ery in ‘ ae 


and matcrial ou, at war 
Solomon used expressions mods plie 
prayer which nobly bespeak bis quster ap- 


prehension, and even show bien tO have been 

ANXIOUS to preclace e all possibility of error 

im the minds of the ps 5s Standing be- 

fore the altar, he: spr reed forth his hands § to- 
1 


, 


wards heaven,’ and began, ‘Lord God of 
Israel, there is no god like thee, in heaven 
above, or in earth beneath.” He irequent- 
Iv, in the course of the praver, repeats 
the words, ‘ Hear thou in deaven tay dwell- 
ang-place s? and in one part of it, addresses 
the Deity in these sublime terms ; * Behaid, 
he heaven, and the heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain the; how much less this bouse 

that J have builded.’ p, 28. 
“ They,” the Chr istian readers of the Old 


Testament, ‘find j tas tile simple that the 
Triune jeh ov ah should dine en ‘veal — 
at Abraham's tatle.” 2 turn to my 7 


and tind you refering to the passage (Ger 
xvii. 1, &e.) in w hich | Abr vail am receives a 
preternatural intimation that a son should be 
born to him. ‘Phe relation beg ins by say 
ing, that ¢ the L ord appeared unto him in 
the plains of mre? It proceeds: *he 
sate in the rent: oon and lo! three men 
stood by him 


- 


and he ran to meet them 
from the tent door and he ran into the herd 
and fetched a eall, and hasted to dress it; 
and he stood by them, and they did , 
Since it is expressed at the beginning of tl 
account, that the Lord aupeared unto Abie. 
ham; and inthe subsequent parts, the Lord 
said unto Abraham; vou insinuate that 
Christians be lieve the Supreme Jehovah to 
have actually cometo Abraham in a human 
form, to have sate at table familiarly with 
him, and to have partaken of the calf which 


he dressed. 


“ Really, Sir, it is astonishing you should 
have hazarded such an assertion, When, at 
the head of the chapter, in our authorized 
English translation, you might have read 

‘Abraham entertatueth sive angels? a 
complete proof that, by the I English readers 
at least. the pessaye is understood to speak, 
not of [chovsh himse! 
angels or messengers commissioned by 
him: anda “most every commentator, whom 
you could have consulted, would have 
taught you to understand it precisely in 
the same manner I admit, the expres. 
sion runs some parts of the narrative, as 
if the Lord were present in person, and 
spoke with Abraham. But you cannot be 
ienorant, how common a form of language 
it is, to say, that a person does himself 
what he commissions another to do. Such 
a form is extremely common in Scripture; 
I will call vour attention to one instance, 
which is precisely in point. If you turn to 
Ex, iii. 2. you will fine it expressed, the 
‘an gel of the Lord appeared to Moses in a 
bush :? but the account goes on (ver 4.) 
©The iF ee saw that he turned aside,’ ‘the 
Lord said, 1 2m the God of thy fathers,’ &e, 
Here most cleariy, the Lordis said to have 
spexen himself, when an angel appeared 
and spoke inhis name. The case is com- 
pietely similar, in the passage which we 
have been considering. Uhis passage has 
been always heid, with very few exceptions, 
to treat of tArce angels: it is decidedly un- 
derstood so to speak in our Enehsh trans. 
lation: and it must indeed be matter of re- 
geret that vou should have made, in such 
terms, a very unwarrantable assertion of 
whet C hristians do believe respecting it.” 
p. 40, Ke 

"s find you frequently objecting in a 
tone of ridicule, to the colloquial style 
which the Supreme Being is sometimes 
deseribed as assuming in the Scriptures, 
aid to the minuteness of detail into which 
he occesionally enters. You bring forward 
several passages which are hkely to pre- 
sent your objection in its fullest force to 

your reader’s mind. Without discussing 
these particularly , | most readily allow, that 
on Deity is described in the ‘Old Testa- 

ment, to have instituted among his pecu- 
liar people a ceremonial law, the details 
of which are prescribed with great mi- 
nuteness and precision. The question is, 
whether it is necessarily irreconcileable 
with our notions of the great Lord of the 
universe, that he should enter into these 
minute details. In opposition to what vou 
insinuate, I maintain that it is not; and I 
maintain it on the ground, that he does en- 
ter into details similarly minute, both in 
framing the works of his hand, and in con- 
ducting the plans of his providence. ‘The 
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ercat Lord of the universe, as religion both 
natural and revealed teaches us, levined at 
tre first, and preserves continually, every 


the most insignificant and ignoble part of 


every ammmal and ve ‘retable : he turns also 


to the purposes of "= providence many ot 


the most trivial aecidents and events of bu- 
man ufe. “Phus, to mterfere minutely, 10 

— trivial concerns, is not iconsis- 
enc with the dignity of so great a Being. 
Jit Youre prepared to say, there is an 

-naal diflerence: in the one case he in- 
tericres Silently cok insensibly ; in the other 
ease, he is described to have mtertered sen- 
sibly ancl openly, An essential diticrence 
there ts, Ladimuit, as to the method of the 


‘ 
tv 
a 
ms 

es 


interference : bat a complete resemblance, 


as far as regards the question of such mi- 
nute iterference being compatible or not, 
with the Divine dignity. Once allow, that 
his dignity does admit of attention to mi- 
nute de ‘tails in the exercise of his ordin: ivy 
provide nee, and vou need not hesitate toal- 
low, that, when he exercised an extraordi- 
» providence, his dignity mav equally 
have admitted of condescention to details 
simuarly minute and seemingly trivial. You 
merely trifle with the understandings of 
our readers, when you tell them the Deity 
is introduced conversing about pans and 
vels, the fatofaram,&c As well might 
vou burlesque the doctrine of his b cing the 
universal Creator, by saying he is intro- 
duced as busying himself about the foot of 
a fle a; and that of his providence, by sneer- 
rat the undignified notion of his observ- 
ng > tle position of a pin or ahair. ‘To pre- 
gy me particular commands on matters of 
minute detail, was a necessary part of a 
ceremonial law. If then it was consistent 
with the high dignity of Jehovah to insinu- 
ate a ceremonial law at all, it was also con- 
sistent with it to descend into that minute- 
ness of detail on which you exercise your 
ndicule, and in which vou find a founda- 
tion for your cavils.”  p, 46, &e. 


Such are some of the satisfactory 
replies of the Christian Advocate to 
Sir W. Drummond; and we un- 
feignedly hope, that the latter gen- 
tleman will weigh them as he ought. 
His assertion that the Jewish Scrip- 
present a degraded portrait of 

the Deity, is striking only from its 
hovelty and its hardihood. Does he 
‘emember that the Jewish Scriptures 
dlone taught the great truth of the 

Unity of the Godhead; that if this 


sublime doctrine flashed occasionally 
0 the writings of the philosophers, 
it never really dawned, and rose to 
‘etno more, but upon the horizon 


of Judea? Does he remember also, 
that the doctrine of a future state Is 
the exclusive property of the Old 
Testament; that if philosophy some- 
times dreamt of another state of be- 
ing, the Scriptures alone embodied 
the idea, and alone erected the hopes 
and jeats of futurity into a principle 
ot ection’ Does he remember, more- 
over, that the Jewish Scriptures alone 
revealed the qualities of grace or 
mercy in the character of God ; 
alone, therefore, presented the Di- 
vine Being as an object of love ;— 
that whilst heathenism displayed 
merely the dark side of the pillar, 
Moses displayed that brighter face, 
the sun of the desert, the guide and 
comforter of the people of God? 
Does Sir William finally remember, 
that the Jewish Scriptures alone re- 
vealed that summum bonum, that 
chief good, about which philoso- 
phers disputed, and on which they 
had almost as many systems as men, 
—-that whilst conflicting sages plac- 
ed it, some in a brutal indulgence of 
passion, and the rest in an impossi- 
ble extinction of it; some in unat- 
tainable knowledge, and some in 
universal doubt ; the Bible alone pro- 
claimed God to be the supreme good 
of his people ; dethroned the crea- 
ture, toenthrone the Creator; taught 
the world that virtue was likeness te 
God, duty obedience to God, and hap- 
piness union to God, now and for 
ever? Was this any small deserv- 
ing? Will the man who celebrates, 
with strains of self-eratulation, In 
huge quartos of hot-pressed paper 
the resurrection of a pipkin froma 
subterrancan city, or the fancied de- 
velopment of the Pheenician radi- 
cles of some word which nobody 
knows, contemplate this discovery 
without admiration or wratitude? As 
doas which bunt for trafles, whether 
so employed or not, senerally keep 
their noses to the round, so is it with 
these minute, under-ground philo- 
sophers: they hunt and scratch for 
words, till they despise things; and 


prate about heathen cods.tillthey fer- 


eetthere isareal God inthe universe. 
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But we come now to notice, though 
very briefly, the main body of Sir 
Willitam’s work; that romantic dis- 
quisition, in which a grown man 
gravely contends that what has been 
called a history of the Jews is, in fact, 
a history of the reform of the calen- 
dar! Wethink it right toinform our 
unlearned readers, if such there be, 
that the calendar, or distribution of 
time into years, months, days, &c. 
was not the work of a day, or of an 
individual ; that Romulus, imagin- 
ing the sun to perform his journey 
in 504 days, appointed the year to be 
of the same length ; that Numa ex- 
tended it to $55 days; that Julius 
Cesar, by the assistance of the as- 
tronomer Sosigenes, stretched it to 
the dimensions of 365 days, adding 
such intercalary days as appeared to 
him necessary to fill up the few ad- 
ditional hours which the sun spends 
upon his annual journey; that in1582, 
Pope Gregory XIII. finding either 
the sun a little out of his place, or the 
astronomers out in their calculations, 
proceeded to such rectification of the 
calender as satisfies the merchants 
upon ’change, over the whole of [u- 
rope. Now it is the adjustment of 
the calendar which Sir Wiliam de- 
termines to be typified by the Jew- 
ish Scriptures. Joshua is “ the type 
of the sun in the sien of the Ram ;”’ 
the “ Passover was instituted in me- 
morial of the transit of the equinoc- 
tial sun, from the sign of the Bull to 
that of the Ram or Lamb,” &c. & 
&e. To dispute such an hypothesis 
would really be an insult to our rea- 
ders. It is enough to say, that where 
a writer proposes to divest words of 
their natural and give them an alle- 
vorical meaning, the onus firobandi 
lies upon him. We have a right to 
interpret them literally, till an insu- 
perable objection to such interpre- 
tation be advanced, and a rational 
scheme of allegorical interpretation 
produced. Now we have already 


sxiven enough of Sir William’s rea- 
soning upon this point, to determine 
its value ; but lest our readers should 


mistake the process, we will state it 
in a few words. He takes, for ex- 
ample, the name of a city ; breaks it 
into morsels; changes letters, and 
places of letters, to suit his purpose ; 
traces them up, directly or indirect- 
ly, to radicals which have son e re- 
lation to astronomy ; and then jumps 
at once to the inference, that this 
supposed name of a City sy In fact, 
the name of a star. Let us suppose 
acase. We find the name of Pallas 
in the ancient writers, and, because 
they universally say so, rashly be- 
lieve her tobe a goddess worshipped 
by the heathens. But how false is 
the conclusion ! Is there not a planet 
called Pallas? This supposed name 
of a goddess, therefore, is the name 
of a star, and Pallas had no existence 
but in the eye of an astronomer. 
Such, we assure our readers, ts the 
real character of Sir William Drum- 
mond’s reasoning; though we state 
it with delicacy, fearing the steps 
which the next of kin may think 
proper to take with him. There is, 
however, something to be added 
upon this subject. 

Mr. D’Oyly has very truly inform- 
ed us, that this scheme of interpre: 
tation, so slily slipped by Sir William 
into the hands of his friends, as a 
snug discovery of his own, as some 
rare fe uit gathered from the orchards 
of Herculaneum, or relic from the 
mausoleums of Pompeil, ts dy 0 
means original, Let us go intoa brie! 
history of this, which is just hinted 
nd Mr. D’ Oyly. The scheme of al- 
legorical interpretation revived, after 
its first birth and death with Origen, 
we believe with our countryman Col- 
lins, who, however, confined it main- 
ly to the prophecies. Fora time 1! 
took, like Jow carriages or square- 
toed shoes, among the wits and belles 
of the day ; and a man could scarce- 
ly blow his nose without typifying 
the rise or ruinof the commonwealth. 
Every thing was transformed into 
the history of every thing but what it 
really was ; as if we were to suppose 
the Newgate Calendar a history © 
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the gods, or a tailor’s bill a cata- 
logue of constellations. But the ce- 
iebrated Chandler, adopting the ap- 
proved practice in certain hospitals 
treating disorders of this class, dashed 
the age into their senses. The like 
spirit again shewed itself among the 
Hutchinsonians, but died almost a na- 
tural death. Pere Hardouin’s scep- 
ticisin about the ancient pocts, Lau- 
der’s crotchets about Milton, were 
symptoms of a sister disease. Then 
came a Mons. Gebelin, contending 
that * Romulus and 
mere ullesrorical personages, repre. 
sentatives of the sun, and worship- 
ped as such.” Having asserted this 
inthe first chapter, he proceeds to 
say In the second, * nous avons wiz 
dans le chapitre précédent que Ro- 
mulus €toit le soleil; que tout le 
frouvott.”? And the proof is this— 
“le nom de sou mere, celui de son 
pere, son frere. la mort de son frere, 
son propre nom.”? There is another 
morsel of reasoning of this Mons, 
Gebelin, whom we verily believe to 
be the tyfic of Sir William, so pre- 
clous that we cannot refuse it to 
our readers. ‘ Quirinus (nom de 
Romulus), la traduction Uterale de 
Melcarthe, que portoit Hercule chez 
les Tyriens, est une autre pfireuve 
qwon regardoit Romulus comme le 
soleil’? Still more raving, if possi- 
ble, than the Count Gebelin, appear- 
ed Mons. Volney, with his * Medi- 
tation of the Revolutions of Em- 
pires.’” The sum and substance of 
this notable work is predicated in 
the following sentence: “ We ac- 
knowledge, in one word, that ad/ the 
theological doctrines, on the origin 
of the world, on the nature of God, 
un the revelation of his laws, and 
the appearance of his person, are 
Nothing more than mere recivals of 
astronomical facts, and figurative and 
emblematical representations du jeu 
des constellations.”* With this pro- 

osition he endeavours to reconcile 
the systems o: Moses, Zoroaster, 


* We do not translate these last words, 
irom a real inability to give them any 
eaninge compatible with common sense. 


Remus were: 


Confucius, Brama, and Christ; of 
which last he declares, that “ it con- 
sists in the allegorical worship of the 
sun under the cabalistical names of 
Chrisen, or Yesus, or Jesus.’”? Inthe 
tail of this literary comet followed a 
M. Dupuis, who, in a work, entitled 
“ Origine de tous les Cultes,’’ reite- 
rated most of the positions of Volney, 
and endeavoured to prop them up by 
a few more radicals and derivatives, 
Last of all, in this progression of illu- 
minées, appears Sir William Drum- 
mond, who, smit with the same ma- 
lady, re-asserts most of the absurdi- 
tics of Volney, borrows most of the 
proofs of Dupuis, and adds to the fol. 
lies of his predecessors, that of as- 
suming to himself the discredit of 
much of this nonsense as his own, 
which, in fact, belongs to them. 
Far from washing his hands of his 
own crimes against orthodoxy and 
common sense,he appropriates theirs ; 

calls his copy an original ; and dis- 
plays this sort of purloined goosequill 
plumage as the proper produce of 
his own back. After this short sketch, 

we shall leave these knights-errant to 

settle the point of honour between 

them, and to enjoy that cabalistic pre- 

cedency which no one else will be 

found to contest with them. 

Without detaining our readers any 
longer upon these * deliramenta doc- 
trinz,’’ we shall proceed to add a few 
practical considerations suggested by 
this work. 

In the first place, we cannot avoid 
pointing out, from the case before us, 
especially to our younger readers, the 
extravagances into which those are 
hurried who depart from the plain 
good old way of religion marked out 
by God himself, and trod by the wise 
and devout of every age. Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond is, though nota first- 
rate scholar, a man ofa glowing ima- 
eination, of extensive reading, and of 
Singular ingenuity in bringing his 
knowledge to bear upon any point 
in question. Perhaps few writers of 
a metaphysical cast have presented 
such tlluminated manuscrifts to the 
public. All his entries upon the 
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world of Ictters are in the shape of 
ovations ; and he drags at the wheel 
of his car the spoiis of muny books, 
and languages, and people. But, hav- 
ing once determined to forsake the 
beaten path, and to “drive the cha- 
riot of the sun,’ behold the couse- 
quences of his temerity. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that a greater 
mass of profound neousense has sel- 
com or never, in one voiume, bur- 
dened the presses of our country. 
Whence, then, Is this, but that the 
Great Author of the Bible is resolv- 
ed it shall not be traduced with im. 
punity ? It is, that as God (however 
Sir William has condemned the pas- 
save) “hardened the heart” of the 
refractory monarch of Egypt, he 
blinds the eyes of those monarchs 
in literature who oppose their wis- 
dom to his own. It is, that he suf- 
fers those who “ profess to be’? emi- 
nently “wise,” to become” emi- 
ently “ foolish.” It is because God 
abandons the proud to the obliquities 
of their mind, and punishes their re- 


sistance to His word by permitting 


them to talk their own nonsense. If 
any of our young friends shouid ever 
for a moment be tempted to forsake 
the cloud of witnesses by whom they 
are surrounded, and to soar upon 
wings of wax into the regions of or!- 
ginal interpretation, let bim see in- 
scribed upon a pillar, at the gate of 
that region, the name of the Right 
Hon. Sir Wiliam Drummond ; In- 
scribed, like the names on the stones 
in the Alps, to warn the traveller by 
the fate of these who perished upon 
the same spot. John Zisca’s skin 
was made into a drum, and continued 
to terrify his old enemics: and Sir 
William Drammond, we doubt not, 
will continue (if his name survive 
himself) to alarm the rash of all 
ages, and will light up a perpetual 
beacon on the fatal rock of scriptural 
Innovation. 

But Sir William must allow us 
next to say a word to himself. He 
arrogates to himself the rank of a 
philosopher. Now, does he remem- 


ber any philoscpher, really entitled 
to be * so culled,’? who thought that 
a state could subsist without rej. 
elon? Does he uot know that So- 
crates deemed it necessary lo uphold 
the popular supersiion, though he 
had no faith la ait? That Solon, and 
Lycurgus, and Numa, all felt it es. 
senual, even by fraud, to invest 
their iaws with the sanctity of refi, 
gion £ That Livy attributed the tri. 
umphs of Rome to her reverence 
for an oath? That Miachtavel, in 
his interpretation ol Livy, confirms 
this judgiment by his own ? ‘Phat nu- 
merous lidividuals, distln@uished at 
once for moral virtue and profound 
learning, have rejoiced to cust ‘heir 
spoils at the foot of the Cross—to 
build up, out of the materiats of thew 
chosen science, an aliar to Jehovain— 
and to exclaim, in the glowing ian- 
eucee of the volume so dishonoured 
by Sir William, * righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation; vea, bappy Is the 
people whe have the Lord tor their 
God: And, knowing all this, does 
this bold apostate trom philosophy, as 
well us fuith, never ask himseif what 
he is dolng ? Does he never tear, lest 
the hand should wither that he thus 
stretches out against the altar of his 
country ? Does he never tremble at 
the idea of a whole world, should they 
believe in him, staking their souls, 
their eternal existence, upon the dic- 
tum of an almost solitary teacher? 
Would he allow us to address him,we 
should say—S.r William, you are too 
well acquainted with the errors of 
others. not to have ground for susp 
Cion that you yourself may be wrong: 
und if you should be wrong.what flvod- 
gates of misery are you endeavouring 
to open upon your country { How are 
you, in that Case, also Cuillog down 
the denunciations of the Almighty 
on your own head { How «are you 
kindling a spark which may involve 
an universe, and that throug) all 
eternity, in its dreadful b.cze ? But 
do you say, * Whar 1 betieve T must 
speak ?” Then what becomes of your 
honesty ? You are a priyy-coun 
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sejlor; a man who, besides being 
pledged on oath, to support the reli- 
cion of your country; to Carry no 
counsel to the throne which will not 
establish the constitution In church 
and state, in the form delivered to us 
by ourancestorss must have selemn- 
ly attested his sincerity, by partaking 
of the symbols of the body and biocod 
of Christ. Now, cast your eyes, 
where we should be glad to know no 
one else would cast them, upon the 
pages of your book. See init anopen 
and scurrilous attack upon the faith 


of your country 3 an invasion of all: 


our religious hopes and joys; a pros- 
titution of the sacred vessels of our 
temple to the purposes of your in- 
decent merriment. Is this the con- 
duct we should expect even froma 
man of truth? You think the world 
can do without religion. Is such 
conduct as this any proof of it? Is 
such honour a fair barter for religious 
integrity ; and such a casuist a good 
substitute for a Christian? There are 
two men, who, even in your own de- 
partment of sctence, demand your 
homage, Sir William Jones and Ja- 
cob Bryant. The testimony of the 
one to the Bible has been already 
produced, and you must be acqualt- 
ed with that of the other. You know 
that his Ancient Mythology was one 
vast monument to the truth of reli- 
gion; that he ever approached the 
Scriptures like a man coming into 
the presence of God; and that the 
writer of his epitaph deemed it the 
discriminating feature of his writ- 
ings, that they were ‘ Exquisite 
quedam et recondite, quas non mi- 
hore studio quam acumine, ad ilus- 
trandam SS. veritatem adhibuit.’’ 
These stars, alas! are set, and we 
regret to sav, that, amidst the crowd- 
ed galaxy of their successors In this 
particular sphere, few are found to 
shed the same sacred light and heat 
on the temples of our country. 
Minally, we wish to observe to 
those who, awed by the charges of 
‘redulity so prodigally launched forth 
sy the sceptical writers at the head 
Christ. Obsery. No. 127. 


of the orthodox, begin to be “ ashame- 
ed of Christ and him crucified?’ 
that there is nothing, even in the ex- 
travagances of Christian enthusi- 
asm, which approaches the credulity 
of Sir W. Drummond, or of any de- 
luded creature who believes a page 
of his book. Hear his creed put in- 
to plain English:—“I believe that 
a plain history is an allegory; that 
the Jews, who exist to this moment, 
never cxisted; that all the writers 
who mention them are liars; that all 
the monuments existing of this fabu- 
lous people, exist but in idea; that 
writings penned long before the real 
reform of the calendar, were an al- 
legorical history of it; that a book in 
every page condemning idolatrous 
worship, was a treatise upon it; 

that thousands living in the very age 
when (I pretend) these books were 
written, lived and died to defend a 

false meaning of them.” Such is 

the nature of this sceptic’s ercdulity. 

But is he never incredulous? In- 

deed he is: and let us see what credit 

his general incredulity lends to his 

religious scepticism. His negative 

creed may be conceived torun thus: 

~——‘* I do not believe that my own 

body, or any other body, or any other 

mind, or my own mind, at any but 

this precise moment; or my pen, or 

my ink, or God, er the universe,or any 

thing in the heavens above, or the 

earth beneath, or in the water under 

the earth, exists.”’ Shall we won- 

der, then, if he adds yet one more 

article to his creed’ ‘I do not be- 

lieve in the authenticity of the Jew- 

ish Scriptures.” 

We cannot conclude without re- 
turning our thanks to Mr. D’Oyly 
for his successful refutation of this 
scandalous production. It 1s, we be- 
lieve, his first offering to the public 
since the dignity of * Christian Ad- 
vocate to the University of Cam- 
bridge’? was conferred upon him. 
We trust, that, in virtue of his high 
commission, he will persist, under 
God, in the good work he has bee 
gun; that he will feel his duties te 
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extend beyond the defence of the 
outworks of the tempie; and that he 
will not oaly guard its wails, but 
also Waich over the fires on its altar. 
Ic will sittle benetit us, thatthe walls 
stand, li the lainps are gone out; 
that the priest remains, if the ark ts 
departed; that the pillars are un- 
Shaken, HW the slory of the Lord 
shine no lonzer upon them. It has 
always deeply atte ner us, When we 
have been obliged to draw the sword 
against apy of his predecessors. It 
is, thank God, now in its sheath; 
and we shall never unskeath it, up- 
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Publications. [ July, 
less the Christian Advocate, which 
we have no reason to anticipate, 
should betray the cause he Is now 
pledeed to defend. Tfow much ra- 
ther should we tight under his shield, 
and sharpen our puny arrows at his 
forze; march with him under the 
standard of the Cross 3 conquer with 
him and every true soldier of Christ; 
and, at leneth, through Divine mer. 
cy, sit down with all the company 
of the saints and martyrs of Coris- 
tianity, at the right hand of the 
throne of God. 
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The next part will complete the 
first volume ‘he second volume will be 
accompanied with a Lexicon, containing all 
the roots in the Hebrew and Chaldare lan- 
guages, with a Latin and English transla- 
tion, and will be dcitvered gratis to all sub- 
may subscribe before Janua- 
ry 1813. Mr Frey has also in the press, 
lis Hebrew and I inelish Grammar; and a 
Dictionary in two parts, the first pal tenses 
all the primitives and derivatives in the 
Hebrew and Chaldaic languages, with a 
Latin and English translation; the second, 
the principal words in Launa and English, 
With a Hebrew translation. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCICTY. 


Some enlightened friend of this Insutution 
has recently published a pamphlet entitled 
“The Advantages of distributing the Holy 
Scriptures among the Lower Orders of So- 
ciety, chiefly by theirown Agency.?* If 
our limits admitted of it, we should be glad 
to transcribe the whole of this small but in- 
teresting work into our pages. We must, 
however, content ourselves with drawing 
the attention of our readers to the subject 
by laying before them, in a concise furm, 
the chief surgestions of this writer. 

“ Whoever ts acquainted with the histo- 
try of the Reformation, cannot fail to have 
ie the extreme anxiety displayed ! 

vt Martvrs and Reformers for the free cir. 
jaiesian of the Bible. ‘he same feels; 
has been found to animate wise and good 
men in every age, since the promulgation 
of the Gospel.” 

“One of the most important and effective 
institutions, in this view, is the British and 
Yorergn Bible Society. The effurts and 
utility of such an institution can be limited 
only by its means ; and in p roportion to the 
ausmentation of its fands, will it extend the 
emp ire of Knowledge and of truth. ‘Phe as- 
sistance which has becn afforded by Atixi- 
liary Societies in many parts of the country, 
can hardly be estimated at too high a rate. 
By calling the attention of the opulent io tie 
want of Bibles in their own vicinity, they 
have contributed very essentially to the be- 
nefit of thousanc ds, who might otherwise 
have remained in ignorance, and, by aiding 
the funds of the parent institution, Uiey have 
enabled it to carry on its foreign operations 
with great and increasing success 

That a project of this tendency should 
be checked cr narrowed by the want of re- 
sources, is a circumstance deeply to be Ja. 
mented, Yet nothing is more certain, than 
that the efforts already made, however un- 
exampled, are not commensurate with the 
macnitude of the case, Lkere isa world a 
imnorance ! a werid to be sadietne ‘ned and 
evangelize!” 

“lo compicte the system, no measure 


° 


seems to have oc weed of such reasonable 


* It is sold by Seciey, and Hat cha ird; and, 
ina cheap form, by the Printers of this 
wey at i7s. 6d. for two huadred and fifty, 

rj. 14s. for five hundred, 


promise as Bible Associations.* The con. 
tributors to the Institution in London, and 
to its Auxiliaries and Branches in different 


parts of the country, Consist in general of 


that class of persons, who are somewhat ele. 
vated in the seale of seciety It is the ob. 


ject of Bible Associations to bring into ac. 


ton also the inferior classes; to collect 
subseriptions not merely from the opulent, 

but likewise from that large body of the 
people, wito are unable to give much, and 
are yet not unwilling to give alittle. H 
the number of contributors he great, the 
accumulation even of small sums will not be 
contemptible ; and it may be presumed, 
that most persons who are not absolutely in 
the lowest walks of life, can afiord a sub- 
scription of a penny a weck.” 

“ Many are the evils, both ofa public and 
private nature, to which human legistation 
can apply no remedy: they are to be re- 
moved by that influence alone which can 
reach the heart; by these saered principles 
which are developed and enforced in the re- 
cords of unerrmg wisdom. “Phe Scriptures 
have ever been acknowledged, by good 
men, as the best foundation ef morals ; and 
these who labour io give them general cir. 
culation, and te excite 4 wencral interest for 
the perusal of them: thren ss the great 
body of the people, must be considered as 
rendering no common nae both to indi- 
viduals and to their country, 

Let it be granted, th at by any mea 
the Holy Scripture is perused with di i. 
gcenee by every poor man who is able to read 
it; what would be the consequence ? Is tt 
too much to hepe, that the notse of tumult 
and disorder may be hushed in peace ? that 
men may be tanght to tear God, and to 
honour the king ? to do unto others as they 


e) 





* “«Rible Associations have heen esta- 
blishedin many places. The Auxiliary Br 
Lie Society for Blackheath and its neigh- 
bourhoed, has ten within its district: and 
one within the town of Darlington, produces 

fter the rate of seventy pounds a year, be- 
ing more — adequate to supply the def- 
cient ey of the Scriptures amongst the poor 
of that tow n; : the reby completely liberating 
the funds of the Auxili: ry Bible Society for 
Darlington and its vicinity, so far as relates 
to the town of Darlington itself, for the 


supply of forcign parts,” 
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wish that others should do unto them ? and 
to discharge w ith fidelity all the duties and 
refations of life ? Is it an unreasonable ex- 
pectation, that husbands may learn to 
cherish their wives and to love their chual- 
dren? that woman muy rise to her just ele- 
vation and legitimate ‘influence? and that 
the virtues of the parents may shine forth 
intheir offspring ? Ifthe blessings of Cliris- 
tamty should be extended to all according 
10 (ue Measure in Which they are enjoyed 
by many, how would this world of sorrow 


and of pain be converted into a picture of 


Heaven! Should we refer to past experi- 
ence, there is no fact more certain, than 
that the religious and moral state of every 
country May be fairly estimated by the fa- 
city of procuring Bibles, and the disposi- 
tion to read them.” It would seem as if 
the very touch of the inspired volume bad 
power to communicate new feelings, and to 
kindle new desires ; to elevate the standard 
of principle, and to raise the tone of morals; 
to purify the springs of domestic happiness, 
totame the fierceness of the passions, to 
civilize manners, to bind in harmony the va- 
rious * members of the embodied state,’ 
and to give to the family on ex rth some re- 
semblance of the { amily above.” Let it 
he granted that the Scriptures are read 
with assiduity through the whole extent of 
ur population, and results like these muy 

he confidently anticipated. What though 

the effects are not immediately percepti- 
ble; the promise is incisputab! e, and the 
blessing is sure.” 

“Tfthis be a just representation of the 
moral change which a know! ledge of the Bi- 
ble is calculated to produce, and if the svs- 
ten of Bible Associations tends, in an es- 
pecial degree, to the general diflusion of 
that knowledge, few arguments can he so 
powerful as those which recommend their 
adoption. "Po the rich and to the middle 
ranks it may be urged ;—You have a deep 
Interest in the weltare of the poor. Hf the 
security of a state depend upon thie loyalty 
and morals of its people, by what other 
Means cun you contribute so essentially to 
the preservation of order, to the authority 
of the law, and the stability of the govern- 
ment? Among what description of men 
will you look tor patience soll industry, for 
sobriety and obedience? Who ave the per- 
sons most decent in their demeanour, most 
frugal in their habits, and (what is no mean 
poliical consideration) most anxious to 
avoid the necessity of becoming chargeable 
to their parishes?) The answer is obvious. 
Andis it not, then, a matter of policy as 
weil as of duty, to create an intcrest among 
the lower classes for the possession and pe- 
rusal of those sacred records fiem which 
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benefits so great and various are acknow- 
ledged to flow ? And if ‘righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation,’ if national prety be recom. 
pensed by national mercies, in what way 

can We hope so efectually to secure to our 
native country the protection of Him by 
whom ‘kings reign an mn princes decree 
judgement,’ as by extending _ knowledge 
of his name, and the b : ssuigs of his re lie 
gion?? If a concern for se circulation 
of the Seriptures be excited through the 
great body of cur population, the lapse of a 
few years will fernish every poor famualy in 
the British dominions with the treasure of 
a Bible Ifthe poor can be induced to sub- 
scribe, even the smaliest weekly sum, for 
the possession of the Seri tures, and the 
distribution of them to others still poorer— 
if they can be led to inquire into the wants 
of their neighbours, and to arrange the best 
means of supplying them—an interest will 
gradually be created in their own minds, to 
which they have hitherto been strangers ; 
and that, which at first wus matter of in- 
diiference, will become the chiect of ear- 
nest attention. Such is the natural pro- 
eress of the human mind. ‘Those who give 
the Bible will soon find a desire to pertse 
it; and while engaged in recommending it 
to others, they will be impelled to examine 
it forthemselves; torvead it in their heuses; 
to teach it totherr children, and to make it 
the frequent subject of their thoughts and 
conversation.” 

eWoallit ea insinuated, that the lower or- 
rather associate and contribute 
an for a benevolent ob- 
ject? ‘The very persuasion of their prone- 
ness to associate, should be an argument 
fur attempting, With all vour might, to give 
arnght direction to that tendency, and to 
correct and improve it. H, by thus employ- 
ing them ina good cause, they can be pre- 
served irem base and injurions combina- 
tions, you will render, both to them and to 
society, a double Intimes lke the 
present, thse se considerations come with pe- 
cular foree.” 

eWillit be contended, that no great ef- 
feet can be produced by small contribu- 
tions? ‘Phe contribution of an individual to 
the government is small; but itis by the 
ageregate of such sums that the state is 
supported. A ravof light and a drop of 
rain are smajl; but it is by the sun and the 
shower that our harvests wave in the field, 
and by the accumatation of waters that the 
riches of all lands are transferred to this.” 

“Tins is a work which mav bring all 
Classes into action without prejudice to 
any: here the rich and the poor may meet 
together in common exertion, for common 
he thus enriched, 
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joy in its highest measure. 
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and the lowest rank ennobled: one generous 
feeiing may animate ail the orders of socie- 


ty, may impel them to the same labour of 


love, andcrown them with the same reward, 

“What pleasure can be derived even 
from wealth, like the picasure of doing 
rood? and this is a gratiication which, 
without riches, vou who are poor, May en- 
Look upon 
vour poorer brethren, and then ask, whether 
anv delight can 
charity like this ?—of charity, that extends 
blessings the most pure and exalted, to the 
humblest of mankind—that produces ‘an 
elevation of mind and of feehne, which no 
poverty but Christian penny can exhibit? 
—that gives light to the blind, heals the 
broken in heart, brings life and immertatity 
to light among those who sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, and renders the 
poor of this world rich 
the promiscs. Hf the blessings a e who 
are ready to perish be worthy of xeceptance, 
then may 
heaven over one sii ner that i ‘eronte th, then 
may the angels of God rejoice evenin your 
labours, and the Father of mercies himself 
look down with apprebaGon upon you, 
Above all other considerations, let this be 
supreme s—if by engaging in these we 3 of 
benevolence, you are induced to read your 
Bibles with more earnestness for yourselves 
vou may become Christians indeed ; and, 
however low your situation in this file. the 
treasures of that better world will be your 
rich and eternal repayment. 

‘“ Andis it not a rccommendation to men 
= all classes, that this system wilh soon 
fon into the most 


vou be blessed: if bs are be jevin 


Carry the t ding s of salva 

pH ends ? When the demands at home 
shallhave been ngitdidin v the ‘contri ibntions 
of the poor, iptions of the more 
opulent to the parent heciets and all the 
Auxiliaries may be whotly converted ito 
foreien channels. Thus will the lower or- 
ciers, by their exertions at ho 

contribute to the increase of the supply 
even thev 


the Git 
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of salvation to the ends of thie earth. 
Among the resolutions recommen 
adoption at meetings pana or the 
mation of Bible Associati nS, are the fol- 
lowing: 
That every member of the Association 
subscribe not icss than one penny a week ; 
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af 
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thatthe committee chosen to conduct ifs 
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subscriptions from the inhabitants thereof; 
that the committee shall make it their “ty 
siness toinquire, bythe appointment of sub. 
committees, Whether anv famuilics or ind}. 
viduals, residing within its sphere, are in 
vant of Bibles or Testaments, and unable 
to procure them; in which case it shall be 
the duty of the committee to furnish them 
therewith at redveed prices, or gratis, ac. 
cording to their eircumstances ett] that 
the whole of the funds of the association 
shall be expended in the purchase of Bi- 
bies and ‘Testaments, to be scld or given 
among the poor of the neighbourhood, un. 
til they shall be adequately supphed with 
the Hloly Seriptures; in which case the 
amount of future subscriptions and dona. 
tions shall be remitted to the Auxiliary or 
Brauch Bible Society from which the Asso. 
ciation sprang. 

It is recommended to the sub-commit. 
fees to inquire of the poor, first, whether 
they possess copies of the Scriptures, and 
in what condition ; secondly, if net. and vet 
are desirous of posse Sssing thr ni, whet hep 
they have ~ means,m whole or in part, at 
once, or by derrecs, of purchasing copies ; 
thiral ly, af am vy 
can resd: and enter 


and how many, of the family 
such anformation in 
— columns, 


The plan of selling the Scriptures to tl 


ibe 
poor he been tried, and has been found to 
possessseveralimportantadvantages (where 
practicabie) over gratuitous distribution, 
When purchased, even ata low rate, they 
are eencrally held in higher estimation, and 
than when given. 
The expediency of extending this mode of 


more carefully preserved, 
= .< aor he 
possible, is forcibly 


supply as widely as 
“a . - > } 
thion, that, if sold at 


urged by the conside: 
an average but of one half of the cost price, 
the number of 7 thas circulated will 
be nearly double that which could have 
been rr atuito usly circulated, 

The ctieet which the adoption of this 
system will have in accelerating the supply 
at home, and in enabling the Society to en- 
large its exertions abroad, must be obvious 
to every considerate person. 

Be ssi we quit the subject of the Bible So- 
ciety, we think it proper to advert to a state- 
meit of Ded Marsh, by which he endeavours 
to prove, in opposition to what had been as- 
serted by Mr. Vy ansittart, Mr. D set and 
ourselves, that the sale of Prayer-boc ks 
had a since the formation of the 
Bible Society. His stetement is, that the 
mg ber of Prayer r-books printed at Cem- 
bridge during the eight ye ar s which preced- 


cd the formation of the Lible Socicty, was 
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161,750; while the number printed during 
the eight years which followed it was only 
140,900; being an 
90,850. We can inform Dr. Marsh, how- 
ever, of a sull more alarming Fac r, Namc- 
ys chat the number of Prayer-books print- 
by the University oj ‘Oxtord, during the 
eight years which preceded the formation 
of the Bible Society, was 100,000 more than 
the number printed in the cight years sub- 
sequent to thatevent. Here then, we have 
a failing off in the number of Prayer-books, 
to the enormous extent of 120, 65¢ , Inthe 
last eight years, as compared with the eight 
which preceded these. How powerfully 
would such a PACT, particulariy if unex- 
plained, strengilien Dr Marsh’s reasoning, 
on the IN; RPIOUS tendency of Bible So- 
ciety | But what explanation docs it admit 
of? Itseems to be a stubborn circumstance, 
Wi hich ho ingenuity of reasoning can quali- 
.$9 as to prevent the obvious inference to 
drawn from it to the disadvantage of the 
ble society. ‘The necessity of taxing our 
ingenuity on the occasion, is, however, linp- 
piv obviated by ¢ 
shall new take the 
The number of Praye 


rs 


fing’s Printer, qurin 


, 
7 


nadditional FacT, which 
liberty of mentioning. 
printed by the 


»rebooks 
the iirst series of 
eight years already referred to, was only 
0; but during the last scries, it has been 
40,000, leaving an excess in the jatter pe- 
riod of 235,000. Whe n from this amount 
the decrease in the number printed by the 
universities is deducted, there will stil re- 
main an absolute increase in the number 
printed in England, during the last eight 
ears, as compared with the preceding 
cht years, of 114,159, or about 14,270 a 
ear on the average: and this without tak- 
ing into the account, that there has been of 
late an increased importation of Bibles from 
Scotland, into the northern counties of ne. 
land. Before Dr. Marsh savs one word 
mare, on the injurious tendency of the Bi- 
bic Society in diminishing the circulation 
of Praver-books, he ougiit either to dis- 
prove the FaAcr, that upwards of 14,000 
nore Praver-bocks have on the average 
been printe . annually in England, since the 
formation of this Society, than were print- 
ed before its formation; or, if he cannot 
disprove it, he should at least shew how it 
ean be made to coincide with the line of his 
ercument. We know the extent of his 
and we wait with anxiety for the 
lay of them which such a task as this 
Wi ‘ill natu rally Cu 
We had intended inserting in this place 
afew observations on a new enemy to ¢/ 
Bible or more properly, toa all })1- 
1) 


Bible Society, 
ile Societies, or, most properly, to the 
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absolute decrease of 


the Rev. 


Edward Maltby; but we forbear, for this 
reason, that the examination of the hardy 
speculations of this clergyman has already 
been undertaken, as we have announced in 
our Literary intelligence, by one far more 
competent todo justice to the cause,in whose 
hands we confidently leave it. 


BLACKHEATH AUXILIARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

A general meciing of this paige was 
held on Saturday, the 9 ‘th of May, and was 
most numerously and res nomial attended. 
Lord Dartmouth, the president, being una- 
voidably absent with his regiment, the chair 
was taken by the Right Hon. N. Vansit- 
tart, M. P. on the amie of the Hon. and 
Rov. the Dean of Windsor. It appeared 
from the Report, that the Committee had 
ascertamed that at least 5000 families in 
this p opulous district were without a Bi- 


’ 
H 


Ble; that great eager less was every where 
evinced to obtain the word of God; that 


acteal application for it had been made 
by between two and “7 thousand , that 
the staie of the parent 
Bibles, as well as of oe own finds, had 
not as yet enabled them to distribute more 
than one thousand Bibles anc ‘Testaments ; 
and that of these very few had been given 
away, the money eccteedl in return for 
them amounting, on the average, to near- 
ly two shillings for each. The amount of 
subscriptions and donations is now about 
10002. ; and tex Bible Associations are al- 
ready tormed within the district. Her Roy- 
al Hirhness the Princess of Wales was de- 
clared Patrone ss; and Lord Hood, Lord 
Eardley, Admir al Sir J. Colpoys, Rear Ad- 
miral Taylor, and the Rev. J. Mathew (suc- 

of Dr. edad to the living of 
Greenwich), were added to the list of Vice- 

Presidents. Amon other favourable cir. 
cumstances connected with the growth of 
this Auxiharv Society, is the great number 
of military and naval men, of rank and influ- 
ence, who are its supporters and friends, 
The speakers who principally distinguished 
themselves at this meeting, besides, the 
Right Hon Chairman, were Lord Fardley, 
the Dean of Windsor, Dr. Clarke of the 
Naval Asylum, Dr. Gregory of the Royal 
Military Rese. * Major Torrens of the 
Royal ing ,Jonn Dyer, Esq. of the Ad- 
miralty y, Mr. R: aylev (a ter), Mr My- 


ers, of the Royal Military Academy, and 


dr. Collyer, Messrs. Lane, Scott 


‘Townsend, Percy, and Simonds. Mr. Van- 


ciety’s stock of 


cessor 


7) 928s 
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“Of the speech delivered by Dr. Grego 
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sittart, in acknowledging a vote of thanks 
to the principal writers in vindication of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, ad- 

verted, with great good humour and much 
felicity of argument, to the principal rea- 
sonings GF such they can be called) in the 
painphiet pees by Dr. Marsh retative 
tu the boreign Transactions of the Suciety. 


LIVERPOOT, BIBLE SOCIETY, 
At the anniversary meeting of this sac 
tv, in May, a very Kees sting Report was 
made by the Committee of their proceed- 
Ings duving the past vear. They bad tak- 
en peculiar pains to farnish copics of the 
Scripteres to such of the numerous forcign 
seamen who crowd their port as were abic 
to read them, and alse to the prisoner, the 
sick, the needy, and the distressed, at home. 
The eagerness to possess the sacred vo- 
hime is stated to have been 
strongly marked ; and where Giere is ‘an 


general and 


unaffected wish toread, its scarcely possi- 
ble that they shoud not profit by the word of 
God.” An examination had been institut- 
ed, for the purpose ofascertaining how many 
families of the poor were in want of Bibles. 
The exarmination had as ba extended only 
to 4356 fumilies; but of these only 1544 
WErE Possessed (dk either of “ bie or Vesta- 
ment. “ Boough therefore,” the Commit. 
tee observe, 4 et remains to stimulate the 
zeal and exhaust the resources of the socie- 
ty: much of ignorance remains to be in- 
structed; much of religious indifference to 
be roused ito action; much of vice and hi- 
centiousness to be subdued ; much of poy- 
erty and affliction to be comforted.” «It 
is a peculiar feature,” they add, ‘in the 
chanacter of this country, that in times of 
@encral distraction, when the irritated feel. 
ing which a protrac ted var excites has been 
exasperated iato the fiercest rage, the spir- 
it of me rey should vet preside over the 


od to man should be presented with af 
fectionate zeal to the very exemies who 
seek our ruin” 

The sim remitted to the parent society 
was 1800/0 Tie number of Bibles in difler- 
ent languages distributed, has been 15-10, 
and of Testaments 2046. Nothing prevented 
amuch larger distribution, but the absolute 
inability of the parent socicty to supply the 
growls demands of its auxiliaries; the 
presses hitherto emploved in printing Bi- 


bles being insuiiicient for the purpose. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BIBLE 50- 
CIETY. 

The second anniversary of this ged 

was held on the 22d of June, the Kev, ar, 

Blackburne, 


the warden of Manchester, and 





shock of angry passions, and the best gitt of 


president of the society, in the chair. An 
able Report was read by the Chairman, by 
which it appeared, that, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary pressure of the times, by 
which this district was also peculiarly af. 
fected, the receipts of the past vear had far 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations ; 
and five Braneh Societies had been formed, 
viz at Warrington, Kautsford, Bowden, 
sacup, and Bury. From Warrington, abour 
100/. had been received; from Knutsford, 
60/.; from Bowden, 1502; from Bacup, 66/.; 
and from Bury, 07 O02. The second year’s 
income of the society amounted to 2070/ 
i5s.; the whole of which was sent to the 
parent institution, mn addition to about 400/, 
the balance of last vear’s account. The in. 
ability of the parent society to furnish Bibles 
to supply the demands which pressed on 
them from all quarters, prevented so large 
a distribution as might otherwise have been 
efiected. ‘The number circulated was 2677 
Bibles, and 3052 Vestaments. ‘The speak- 
ers on this occasion, besides the neg 
were the Rev. C W. Ethelston, the Rev. § 
jradlv, the Rev. H. Grey, the Rev. S. Pie 
vot, the Rev. C.D. Wray, Mr. J. H. Heres, 
L. Peel, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Thistleth waite, 
the Rev. E, Symth, the Kev. J. Reynolds, 
the Rev. Mr. orter » the Rev. W. Roby. 
It would be impossible for us even to 
give a hasty sketch of these diflerert 
speeches, some of which were highly dis- 
tinguished by their eloquence; but we se- 
lect trom them a very few passages, which 
either contain interesting facts, or may hap- 
pen to place the subject of the distribution 
of Bibles in a seasonable light. Speaki 
of the objections made to the Bible te 
tv, Mr. Ethelston observed, Another 
point relates to an ill-founded jealousy 
which, ] am concerned to state, has subsist- 
ed amongst some very worthy characters, 
whose names are in the list of subscribers 
to that venerable institution, § The Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge.’ 
These gentlemen aflirm, that some mem- 
bers ofthe British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty have spoken in a very invidious manner 
of that institution, and have taken pains, by 
an arifil and ill-natured contrast with thei 
own, to lower the old establishment in the 
opinion of the public. I know of no such 
characters amongst us. I have had letters 
on the subject from some distinguished 
patrons of that good old cause ; and, be- 
ing a subscriber myself, was anxious to 
prove that such an opinion, w hether true 
or false, had done it no injury. For this 
purpose, I made it my business to cal! 
at the office of the Society in Bartlett's 
Buildings, when I was in London last Ma} 
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I questroned the secretary, to whom I paid 
my subscription, mos: particularly as to the 
Hinds and the number of subscribers, and 
was distinctly inf orme d, that both were pro. 
cressively increasing ; and that the Society 
for the promotion 6 of Christian Know ledge 
had never, at any period, ilourished so sannele 
ag in the interval which had elapsed since 
the institution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Socety.” 

Mr. Bradiey observed, that “in aiding the 
Bible Society we have one specific point in 
view, viz. the circulation of the Bible ; and 
to promote this, we Cannot too powertully 
apply all our energies. For,can the worl 
be too full of Bibles ? Can the Word of 
God be too much read, and too well known ? 
Conceive how lovely would be the state of 
society, did every person truly understand 
the sacred contents of the Bible. Then, we 
should not see rebellion in the child, negli- 
gence In the parent, dishonesty in the ser- 

vant, injustice in the master, treachery in 
the subject, oppression m the sovereign. 
Then, the wilderness would be tran shined 
into the paradise of God; earth would re- 
semble heaven ; and wht has been fabled of 
the Golden Age would be infinitely more 
than realized.” 

Mr Piggott stated, that he had found, in 
one districtat Warrington, 105 families who 
had nota Biblein their houses: and in an- 
other, 124 families, including 354 individ. 
uals, who had no Bibles 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE JEWS. 

The London Society ‘@r promot ing Gaia. 
tianity amongst the jew ws, held their anni- 
versar ‘vy meeting at the London ‘Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, on Uhursday the 21st of 
May. The meeting was respectably attend- 
ed; the Lord Bishop of Meath in the chair. 
The Report of the proceediigs of the So- 
ciety, during the past vear, having been 
read and approved, his lordship examined 
three of the youths under the care of the 
tev. Mr. Frey with a view to the ministry, 
and expressed the bighest satisfaction with 
their progress in their studies. 

A very numerous company afterwards as- 
sembled at dinner, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Crosvenor in the chair, when they were 
gratified with the appearance of the child- 
ren who attended. The Rev. Basil Woodd 
expressed the deepest regret that the cause 
of the Jews had not been taken up at an 
carlier period, and recommended the con- 
— exertions of the society, in the spirit 

patience, temperance, long-suffering, 


si fervent prayer, as means of obtaining 
Christ. Obsery. No. 127 





the Divine blessing on institutions like this, 
and concluded by moving the thanks of the 
meeting to the Key. W. Marsh of Reading, 
and che Kev. W. B. Collyer, D. D. for their 
sermons, requesting them to allow the 
saine to be printed. 

The Rev. C. F. Frey stated, in an im- 
pressive manner, the actual situation of the 
Jews He shes wed that, in addition to the 
enmity to God and Christ, which renders 
mankind in general indifferent to religion, 
the Jews are induced by their pride, and 
the iniiuence of their priests, to believe that 
all who are born of Israel will go to heaven, 
however they may live; and hence they re- 
fuse to believe in the despised Jesus of Naz- 
areth. ‘his evening, he observed, had pro- 
duced proofs of the happy effects arising 
from the exertions of the society; and he 
had the satisfaction to state that forty-two 
Jews had been baptized, and that there are 
now sixty-two children wholly maintamed 
and educated under its patronage, 

The Lord Bishop of Meath de -clared, that 
from the first time he became acquainted 
with the formation and object of the society, 
he had the gre atest satisfaction in contribut- 
ing to the advancement of its designs in Ire- 
land, He was persuaded the day must come, 
when the Jews will be completely united 
with the Church of Christ. That he knew 
of no cther means for this purpose, than 
those adopted by the Saviour and his Apos- 
tles, and which were the very means pursued 
by the London Society ; and he cculd not 
doubt that Providence would bless its ea- 
deavours, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Grosvenor, in 
an animated speech, declared that the inter- 
ests of Uie Jewish people had engaged his 
very serious attention ; and proved, from 
various arguments, the duty of Christians 
to continue their most zealous exertions in 
their behalf. He considered the prophecies 
of Scripture as affording the clearest evi- 
dence of the ultimate success of the object 
of the Society, and warmly recommended 
it to the friends of the institution to perse- 
vere in their exertions. 

Plans of proposed buildings, including an 
episcopal chapel, schools, asylum, &c. having 
been laid on the table ; the Rev. Dr. Ran- 


‘ dolph declared, that the great object of the 


institution was one in which he felt a lively 
interest; that he was satisfied with the 
views of its conductors, and rejoiced in the 
plan of erecting an episcopal chapel, i in con- 
junction with the present Jews’ chapel, and 
engaged to support the society tothe utmost 
of his power. Many excellent remarks 
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were also made by the Right Hon. Lord Cal- 
thorpe, and various othe er gentlemen, who fa- 
voured the company with their sentiments. 

The fourth Annual Report is in the press, 
and will soon be before the public. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
( Continued from p. 328.) 

We proceed with our extracts from the 
22d Report oithe progress of these Missions. 
Mr. Marcon writes thus from Goamalty :— 

**On Monday, Nov. 12, Deep Chund and 
I went to Nazir-pore, and discoursed w ith 3 R} 
number of people, for nearly two hours 
‘beneath the Banian shade.? No neuple 
wherever we go give us greater encourage- 
ment than do oe 2 inhabitants of this village. 
They seem to have a thirst for knowledye. 
1 believe there is searcely a person in the 
village that can read, a few —- mans per- 
haps. excepted, but is in possessicn of some 
part of the sacred volume. Seve il of them 
have been soliciting me to estabiish a school 
for the education of their children, which 
Ivery much wish to do. A school was 
established in June last at another village 
called English, at the unanimous equest 
of all the inhabitants. ce consist mostly 
of invalid sepoys, and their families. Deep 
Chund and my self were there on Tucs- 
day last. Several persons paid great at- 
tention while he gave them a brief out- 
Fine of the lite of Clirist in Hindoost- 
hanee.” 

“ Dr. Carey, in a letter to — ; 
Jan. 22, 1811, say ySy ‘the church at Cutwa 
Is now small ; » but ey have Jately had the 
addition of one mem her: a native, and J 
Ho of six or seven more who are desirous 

f being baptized. Gne of these, Kreeshna 
Rosha, is is anative me rch ant, of considerable 
property, whio fo rmerl vy hada house of gods, 
After hearing and 1 reading ix the Gx spel, 1@ 
expelled iis idols, tied the m up in straw,and 
sent them to brother Cham! berlain, whosent 
them to Serampore. This wasayearanda 
half ago. He also clave up a fine Ratha, or 
Car, of the God Kxrishina, and used it for fire 
wood. His ci-devant temple is iied with 
merchandize, Vhere are others who ad- 
here to him, and who lave receives 

vord of God. “Tiiese people living t o far 
from Cutwa to atiend the Gsspel (about 
sixty miles) have, lL uncerstand, san ctified 
the Lord’s-day to readin g the werd and car- 
rying on the wor ship ot the true Godin the 
best. manner they are able, ‘Their heathen 
neighbours have taken every opportunity in 
their power to injure them, and have by 


‘ 
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some false ch arges in the Zilla Court of 
Bheerboom, occasioned one of them consid- 
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erable expense. I hear, however, that the 

sagistrate has been informed of thisvillainy, 
and obliged them to_enter into security res- 
pecti ng their future conduct. The place 
where they live (Lakra-koonda) is a large 
town lying on one side just at the entrance 
into the Mahratta country, and on another 
just at the entrance into South Bahar ; both 
which countries the merchant often visits in 
the way of trade.—-BrotherChamberlain has 
at our desire left Cutwa, and is going to at- 
tempt the forming of a mission station at 


Agra. We have obtained the consent of 


Government for his and brother Peacock’s 
settling there. My son Wiiliam is now at 
Cutwa. At present he almost sinks under 
the magnitude of the undertaking: butI trust 
the Lord will strengthen and hold him up. 
“On Jan. 23d, Mr. W. Carey writes thus 
to Mr. Ward. ‘I set out on the 11th in- 
stant to pay a visit to Lakra-koonda, and on 
my way went to Kendooh. I think {never 
saw such a concourse of people before. We 
spoke toa good number,and gave away some 
papers. From Ken dooli we went to Lakra 
koonda, and found some of our friends, The 
principal person, however, was not there. 
Ife had been falsely accused, and was gone 
to the ccurt. The people around them arc 
doing all intheir power to injure them. On 
account of this opposition, those who were 
desirous of nape were rather intimidat- 
ed: but after we had been there two days, 
the principal person returned ; and his pre- 
sence emboldened the rest. J was muci: 
pleased with his conversation. I baptized 
two, and leit them the same day. I was from 
home about nine days. We have received 
into the church the man whom Kangalec 
baptized. He has given me much pleasure. 
He was a Vishnuvs a. We expect to receive 
another soon. Kangalee has been very il! 
since his return, but is better now.’ ” 
ry the 97th March, Mr. Ward adds ; 
‘A tew days ago I received a letter from 
net wb and am sort y to say the op- 
pusition continues. Kreeshna-Rosha is 2 
rich mia, and I ‘have reason to think a 
christian, Since he has renounced idolatry 
and destroyed the idols he had set up, the 
Jemindar of the place has accused him of 
many things of which he is perfectly clear. 
They have lodged a complaint against him 
for the rent of land to the amount of ninety 
‘ — of which he knows nothing. Al! 
e pe ople of the Court are his enemies, b} 
which he has lost and is losing a great deal, 
and I fear will soon be ruined, if something 
cannot be done for him.” 
The accounts of the mission at JessoR® 
are very favourable. 
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«« By the indefatigable labours of C. é. 
Aratoon, the church at this station,” say 
che Missionaries, “is greatly increased. 
At the close of 1810, it consisted of nearly 
sixty members, thirty-two of whom were 
baptized in that year; namely, fourteen 
Mussulmans, and eighteen Hindoos of vari- 
ey casts. Six more were baptized on Jan. 

, 1811, and eight more were to have been 
bat ntized on March 17; but from Arato on’s 
\\ ishing to administer the ordinance in their 


wn villages, it was deferred in respect of 


six of them. 

‘This church corsists of four branches, 

cach about thirty miles’ distance from the 
other, the whole comprehend ing an extent 
of country little less than a hundred miles 
in diameter. Partly to relieve the poor 
members from travelling, and pertly to dif- 
fuse the Gospel, this amiable man goes the 
whole circuit every month ; preaching and 
administering the Lord’s Supper at one 
branch, then in the course of the week tra- 
veliing to the next, and soon. At his re- 
ques st four native brethren have been sta- 
tioned at these different branches, who dis- 
nense the word, and converse with in- 
guirers when he is absent : viz. Seetaram, 
of whom honourable mention has often 
been made; Manik, who has itinerated for 
several years; Pran-krishna, baptized at 
Serampore, who has suffered much for the 
Gospel; and Manik-sha, a steady man, 
vaptized by Aratoon himself. 

“These people are very poor. ‘* Their 
pastor himself (says Mr. Marshman) is a 
poor man, nor have they arich man amongst 
them. The hardships they encounter in 
embracing the Gospel are truiy serious.’ 
Of these the following examples, irom the 
journals and letters of Aratoon, may suffice. 

“ Choucacka, Aug. 2, 1810.—Brother Pran 
Krishna and his family came hither, in 


consequence of their being turned out of 


the house and village in which they lived. 
The Zemindar, or Head-man in the village, 
stirred up a number of persons to turn him 
out. He told Pran Krishna, ‘that he brought 
other persons thither to preach the Gospel, 
ind that others in the village would em- 
hrace Christianity: they would therefore 
iu'n him out of the village, for it was bet- 
ter to lose him than to lose a number of 
others.” 

* March 20, 1811. Vhe Zemindars of 
Sooryadeeya called on Manik-sha, and 
asked” him why he was making a house ? 
lie answered, ‘Iam a Chris stian, and am 
Making a house to worship in? They then 


‘ogged him, and kept him in prison three 
8, without giving him any thing to eat. 
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At length one of them, being afraid of the 
consequence of treating him thus, persuad- 
ed the others to let him out of prison. They 
then took four rupees from him, and left 
him, saying, ‘Go home; you may make 
your house, but do not preach in these 
parts. if you do, we wil kili you some 
dav? Ma unik sha re puec, ‘ Youre able to 
Kil my bedy, but you are not able to de- 

troy my sat “a > One of their servants then 
Si truck him, saying, *Go away from this 
place ; we do not want to hear y ou.’ 

“At some piaces, however, they are 
_ ed more kindly. ‘On Sept. 10th, 
(says Aratos on} { wentto a village called 
}) ow hd ara, where the Head-man invited nie 
to preach in ie house, which 1 did; and 
on the 4th of October, he sent me another 
invitation, and promised to prepare a place 
fur me to preach in.” Pran-Krishna, on re- 
turning to his village about a week alter, 
was allowed by the Itead-man to preach 
even in his (th e Head-man’s) house. 

‘Tfany of the members through fear or 
shame disown Cirist, the dise ipline of Ara- 
toon is, when they pr ofess to repent, to re- 
quire, as the test of their sincerity, that 
they go in co mpany w ith one or two of the 
breth: ws. to the same place, and there pub- 
li oly acknowledge him.” 

Mr. F. Care vy in a Jetter from RanGoon, 
dated Jan. 18 ‘i, observe Ss; 

“Tam now abie to sm atter a little in the 
Burman language, and hope I shall be ena- 
bled to put it into use as opportunities oc- 
cur. Toften get into conversation with my 
teacher, who I think at times is ashamed 
of his religion, NHeis aman of real learn- 
ing, of deep penetration, and is very in- 
quisitive : he is not satisfied unless he gets 
{o the bottom of every thing. I believe he 
is also greatly attached tome. My mind is 
bent on getting a perfect know ledge of the 
Janguage, which I hope the Lord will ena- 
ble me to accomplish. Pray for me. My 
only wish now is, that I may be madea 
blessing in this country, even as you have 
been in Bengal. To see the cause of Christ 
established in this land will be the consum- 
mation of all my desires. 

‘* The Burman I delivered from the cross 
has turned out a bad man. He has been 
again detected in thieving, and is in custo- 
dy forit. The agonies of a cross were in- 
sufficient to reclaim him.” 

Of the Orissa mission it is said: 

“ Mr. Jolin Peter, who engaged in this 
mission but from the beginning of 1810, has 
in Jess than a year seen gox od fruit arise 
from his labours, and those ef the native 
brother Krishna-das. On Oct. 3, he says 
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the church here consists of Europeans, 


Portucuese, and Mussulmans ; and if God 
please he can bring in some Voriyas. All 


the members of the church, except one, 


give me pleasure. Their conduct is as be. 


cometh Christians.” 


(To be continued.) 











VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 
War has been at length declared between 
Russia and Francs. An account of the 
Negotiations which preceded this rupture 
has been published by Bon aparte 5 an d it 
serves remarkably to confirm the views 
Which have usually been entertained both 
of the general perfidy of his character, and 
of his peculiar and deep-rooted hatred to 
England, 4 e papers, which have now 
been given to the world, do not, we admit, 
make. any new discoveries. They put an 
end, however, to all controversy on some 
important points, and furnish the Govern- 
ment of this country with a very sulicient 
justification of the identical measures of its 
poll cy which have seemed to some persons 
the most questionable. We allude parti- 
cularly to tue attack of Copenhagen, and 
the Orders in Council. Bonaparte’s secre- 
tary for foreign aifairs scrupics not to de- 
clare, in his master’s name, that by the 
treaty of Tilsit, France and Ru ssia hac en- 
gaged to summon the three courts of Co- 
penha agen, Stockholm, and Lisbon to c/ose 
tieir ports against tise Linglish, to declare 
war agaist Einglan’, and ia Fg o7 the 
adoption of tle same measure by the various 
powers.” And yet, in the s. ime breath, he 
complains that England vas guilty of vio- 
lating the rights of — in seizing the 
fleets of Denmark e likewise ailirms, 
that the main object of this treaty was to 
undermine the maritime power ef Great 
Britain, by destroying her trade ; an object, 
indeed, to which the whoie bent of Bona- 
parte’s genius, as well as the general cur- 
rent of his measures, appears to have been 
directed. It was, as he himself avows, in 
order to accomplish this object, that he add- 
ed Holland and the Hanse towns to his em- 
pire ; and it is with the same vicw that he 
has now involved himself in war with Rus- 
sia. His grand complaint against Russia 
is, that she has fav oured English commerce. 
There are some minor points of difference 
between France and that power; but this 
forms the corpus delicti, the real, the avowed 
cround of hostility. Under these circum- 





stances, it is important to learn what ts the 
view which Bonaparte has taken of the Or. 
ders in Council. He considers them as ha 
ving been a powerful obstacle to the attain. 
ment of his purposes © The system of 
England,” he says, “ wastriumphant. Her 
Oscers in Council threatened to produce 
the most important results ;”—and, to pre. 
vent these results, the utmost efforts are 
Ceclared to have been necessary, 
It is impossible, in reading the papers to 

which we have referred, not to be struck 
vith the perfect contempt which Bonaparte 
entertains for public opinien. A single in. 
stance will serve as an illustration. fie 
lays his hands on the duchy of Oidenburgh, 

and adds itto his dominions The E mperor 
of Russia remonstrates in favour of his rela- 
tion, the Duke. Bonaparte replies, that the 
duchy is so dovetarled into his states, so very 
conveniently situated for giving an arrondisse- 
ment to his territory, that he cannot possibly 
part with it, but that he will give the Duke 
an indemniication elsewhere; a slice, we 
presume, of Turkey, or of Prussia. his 
reply docs not satisfy Alexander; and [o- 
naparte affects to consider his dissatisfaction 
with so fair and reasonable an offer, as con: 
clusive evidence of a hostile disposition 

By way of interlude to the negotiations 

between France and Russia, there appears, 
among the papers published on that subject, 

a letter dated April 17, 1812, from the 

Juke of Bassano, the French minister for 
foreign aituirs, to Lord Castlereagh, propo- 
sing peace ; together with his lordship’s an- 
swer. The proposition was manifestly in- 
tended to serve no other end than that of 
influencing the pending discussions with 
Russia; a copy of it having been transmitted 
to St. Petersburgh before it could have been 
known that it had reached London. In thie 
communication which is made of this pro- 
posal tu the Russian court, Bonaparte rather 
affects to have been moved to this offer of 
peace by commiscraticn for the unhappy 
condition of EF ingland. “The distress felt 
by England, the agitations to which she Is 4 
prey,and the char ges which have taken place 
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in her government, decided his Majesty to 


take this course.” ‘Phe basis on wich the 
Freuch minister proposed to treat was : 

«Phe smtegrity of spain shail be yuaran- 
teed. france shall renounce «ll idea of ex- 
tending her dominions beyond the Pyren- 
uees. The present dynasty shall be declar- 
ed independent, and Spain shall be govern- 
ed by a national constitution of her cortes. 

“Phe independence and integrity of Por- 
tugal shall be also guaranteed, and the 
Jluuse of Braganza shall have the sovereign 
authority 

“The kingdom of Naples shall remain in 
possession of the present monarch, and the 
kingdom of Sicily shall be guaranteed to the 
present family of Sicily. 

“ As a consequence of these siesiasien 
Spain, Portugal, and Sicily shall be evacu- 
ated by the French and Eng lish land and 
naval forces. 

“With respect to the other objects of dis- 
cussion, they may be negotiated upon this 
basis, that each power shal] retain that of 
which the other could not deprive it by 
war,” 

This offer was prefaced by a detail which 
was intended to fix on England the guiit, 
not only of recommencing the war, and un- 
hecessarily protracting it; but of giving to 
it tat pecuiiar character of harshness which 
it has unhappily assumed. 

tle reply of Lord Castlereagh, dated 

od April, is chiefly confived to a request 
that ihe Duke of Bassano would explain the 
precise Meaning which the French govern- 
ment attaches to the words “the present 
dynasty” of Spain. If they mean that the 
brother of iis head of the French govern- 
ment is to be recognised as possessing the 
royal authority , then the obligations ot good 
faite will not permit the Prince Regent 
to receive a proposition founded on such 
terms. But if they refer to Ferdinand the 
Seventh, the Prince Regent will then be dis- 
posed to enter into full explanations on the 
proposed basis, it being his earnest wish to 
contribute to the repose of hurope. A few 
Mei are added, generally denying the 

airness of the imputations contained in the 

Juke of Bassano’s letter, and expressing 
an anxious desire that, whether at peace or 
war, the relations of the two co suntries 
night be restored to the liberal principles 

ually acted on in former times. 

Itis unnecessary to offer any coniment 
on the letter of Lord Castlere ach, It was 

erhaps the only answer which it became a 
minister of this country, pledged as we are 
to Spain, to make ; and unquestionably itis 
expressed in calm, moderate, and yet digni- 

ed languare. No notice has been taken of 


y the Fi rench ¢ government, 
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sonaparte has already published several 
Bulletins of iis Grand Army. ‘The First is 
dated at Gumbinnen, Tune 20th. It brietiy 
states the preparatory measures which 
France had adopted in the contemplation 
of Mussian hostihties ; the march of various 
divisions of the French army, to Poland ; 
the increase of the garrison and munitions 
of Dantzic ; the conclusion of a treaty ot- 
fensive and defensive with Austria, by 
which each power engaged to assist the 
other with SO,000 men, and of a similar 
treaty with Prussia; and lastly, the move- 
ments of Bonaparte himself: he crossed 
the Vistula on the 6th of June. The Se- 
cane Bulletin is dated at Wilkowski, June 
22, and, after detailing some movements of 
the troops, and some farther abortive at- 
tempts at negotiation, announces that Bo- 
naparte had issued orders to pass the Nie- 
men: The conquered assume the tone of 
conquerors: fate drags them on: let their 
destinies be fulfilled. The second war of 
Poland has commenced.” ‘The Third Bul- 
letin, dated at Kowno, June 26, details the 
passage of the Niemen, and the movements 
of different corps. The Fourth Bulletin is 
dated trom Wilna, the SOth June, to which 
place Bonaparte had advanced; the Rus- 
sians retreating,and wasting every thing be- 
fore them, without coming to an engage- 
ment. Their nagazines appear to have 
been every where destroyed, previous to 
theirretreat. The Fifth Bulletin, which is 
still dated from Wilna, on July 6, contains 
details of the subseque nt mor ements of the 
difierent corps ofthe French army, and the 
retreat of the Russians: no action is siated 
to have taken place, beyond mere affairs of 
out-pests; and yet there are strong indica- 
tions that something more than these has 
occurred, and that the French must have 
suffered severely. Bonaparte had labour- 
ed in his former bulletins to Jessen the 
amount of the Kussian force. In this he 
represents it as consisting of no less than 
200,000 men. He talks also of a storm, by 
which he had lost several thousand horses, 
by which convoys of artillery had been 
stopped, and which had caused such a rush 
of the inhabitants in vast crowds into the 
suburbs of Wilna, as had injured them, 
He dwells, moreover, on trivial circum- 
stances. The King of Naples, with his 
corps, kills nine men and makes about a 
dozen prisoners. The immense magazines 
formed by the Russians in Samogitia, are 
stated to have been burned by themselves, 
This proves that the Russian generals have 
systematically adopted their pre sent mode 
of warfare ; and we trust they will continue 
to pursue it, until Bonapare has advanced 
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too far into a desolated country to be able 
even to make good his retreat. 


The French papers announce the re-esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of Po.anp, and 
the assembling ofthe diet at Warsaw, which 
has constituted itself into the General Con- 
federation of Poland. 


A peace was concluded between Russta 
and ‘Turkey previous to the commence- 
ment of the war with France; but it is af- 
firmed by Bonaparte, that the Porte rcfuses 
to ratify the treaty, and that war will be 
immediately renewed on the part of that 
power. This is probably, however, only the 
sanguine anticipation of what he hopes to 
eflect by means of the ambassador whom lie 
lias sent to Constantinople; as the letters 
received by the regular channel of commu- 
nication, are silent as to any such occur- 
rence. 


SweEnDEN, itis supposed, will take a part 
in the war against France ; but we appre- 


hend, that, in the present exhausted state of 


her resources, it will be almost impossible 
for her to transport and maintain large ar- 
mies, unless she is largely assisted with 
moncy. 


Conformably to the expectations which 
were formed respecting the course of events 
in Spain, Lord Wellington has advanced 
into the interior of that country. He cn- 
eered Salamanca on the 17th of June; the 
army of Marmont retreating towards Toro, 
and leaving a garrison of eight hundred men 
in some strong fortifications, which had 
been erected by the labour of three years, 
on the ruins of the colleges of Salamance. 
These forts it became necessary formally 
to invest. They were carried by storm on 
the 27th, with the loss of upwards of one 
hundred men killed, and three hundred and 
Afiv wounded. Marmont, who, though he 
remained insight with his ‘whole army, did 
not think it prudent to interrupt Lord Wel- 
lington’s proceedings at Salamanca, since 
the fall of these forts, has retired towards 
Valladolid. No general action has taken 
piace, but several severe skirmishes have 
given our cavalry an opportunity of farther 


GREAT I 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 

1. The state of insubordination and out- 
rage, in some northern counties, having be- 
eome such as to call for the interference of 
Parlament,a secret committee was appoint- 
ed by each house to consider the subject. 
he reports of these committees made it 
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proving their superiority. The latest des. 
patches from Lord Weliington are dated 
from Nava, about hiteen leagues from Val- 
ladolid, 

In the Asturias, General Bonnet, who 
commanded the French foree there, is said 
to have been so pressed by the Guerillas, as 
to be under the necessity of evacuating that 
province. A Spanish ferce has laid Sicge 
to Astorga. 

In the South, Scult had collected an ar 
mv of 25, COU men, with which he advanced 
towards General "HAM, who, with a force 
nearly equal to his own, was pested at Al- 
buera. A battle was expected in this quar. 
ter; but Soult has suddenly retired towards 

Seville ; m consequence of which General 
Hill hes moved forward to Alman dralejo. 
General Eallasteros has experienced a de- 
featin Andalusia. In other parts of Spain, 
successlul expeditions have been underta- 
ken by the Guerillas, aided by the British 
ships of war, against diflerent points occu- 
pied by the enemy. A considerable bedy 
of British troops from Sicily, joined by 
some spanis sh regiments from Minorca, 
were about to make a descent in Catalonia. 
And itis said, that Spain has at last con- 
sented that an army of Spaniards shall be 
formed, to be trained and commanded by 
British oificers. 

UNITED STATES. 


The intelligence received from America, 
has assumed, in the course of the present 


month, a still more decided character of 


hostility than before. A resolution of an 
hostile de: scriptio n, and suppo sed to bein 
favour of immediate war with Great Bri- 
tain, had been adopted by both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate; so that 
an absolute rupture may be anticipated. 
We cannot but deplore this unhappy issue. 
We are, however, fully of opinion, that 
While America has most unseasonably and 
unjustly hurried on this contest, she is like- 
ly to be by far the greatest sufferer from it. 
But we will not entirely abandon the hope, 
although we confess it is a very faint one, 
that hostilities may yet be stay ed, and that 
o e world will be spared the farther agera- 

ration of its calamities, which must be the 
Heseniadie of such a war. 


SRITAIN. 


appear that the evil was of a nature which 
the existing powers of the magistracy were 
unable to repress. They crave a brief view 
of the lawless proccedings of the rioters, 
and of the system of military organization 
which thev are stated to have adopted, sim 
ilar in many respects to that which in Ire- 
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land preceded the late rebellion. The fol- 
lowing dreadful oath has been generally ad- 
mii! istered among them : 
“7, A. B. of my own voluntary will, do 
—_— and solemnly swear, that I will 
ever reveal to any person or persons, in 
any place or places, under the canopy of 
heaven, the names of the persons who com- 
pose the secret committee, either by word, 
eed, or sign; their proceedings, meeting 
ace, abode, dress, features, Marks, com- 
slexion, connectisns, or any thing else that 
sav lead to the discovery of the same ; on 
the pe malty of being put out of the wo rld by 
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wie first — tht S: hall meet me, ny 
name and character blotted out of existence, 
and never o be ‘comembered bit with con- 


horrence. I further swear, 
chat L willuse my best endeavours to punish 
by death, any traitor or traitors, should any 
rise up amongst us, he or them; on though 
he ne hy to the verge of nature, I will 
pur e hin ing vengeance. So 
hy np me G a to keep this oath inviolable.’* 

‘The committees dwell on the extreme 
difficulty of siabtaiie evidence to convict 
ficaders, 1 conseg 
icreor Which has been enforced, not only 
by threats, but assassiiation ;—and on the 
evrerness and activity which have been dis- 
plaved in procuring fire-arms, and in ac- 
guirng a knowledge oftheir use. 

Pie legislative measure, founded on this 
report, is confined to the counties of Not- 
tingham, Lancashire, and Cheshire, and the 


~~ 
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*The following passage of Scripture, 
which it appears, though not from the re- 


port of the comi nittee, has been extensively 
u ol as a motto by the insurgents, too 
Biuinly indicates 7 designs of at least some 
among them :—€ And thou » profane wicked 
prince of Israel, whose day is come, when 
iniquity shall have an end ; thus satth 
the Lord God, Remove the Giadem, and 
tuke off the crown: this shali not be the 
same: exalt himthat is low, and abase him 
at is hich. IT will overturn, overturn, 
overturn it; and it shall be no more, until 
he come whose right it is; and I will give 
ttohim.” Ezek. xxi. 25—27. It is no 
mere than justice, however, to add, that 
there is good reason to believe that not a 
sinste relivionist of any description has 
boon concerned in these disturbances. This 
important fact, which cought by no 


ay an sS 
to be overlooked. known 


Means It is well 
inde — that among ourrevolutionary SP irits 
: ec years back, it used io be consid ere 


“Sa a decide d mark of l 5 
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West Riding of York. It gives to magis- 
trates a power of searching for and seizing 
secreted arms; also a power of summarily 
dispersing tumultuary meeting's, and appre- 
hending persons engaged i in them, without 
Ww aitine the time which is prescribed by the 
Riot Act; and of holding them to bail till 
the quarter sessions, where they may be 
tried as for a misdemeanor. It gives, 
moreover, to the magistrates of the adja- 
cent counties a concurrent jurisdiction, so 
as to prevent the rioters from eluding jus- 
tice by crossing the boundary line of their 
cou This law is to continue in force 
only till the next meeting of Parliament ; 
and though confined at present to four coun- 
ties, it may be extended to others by pro- 
clamation. Ministers expressed a hope, 
that this mild measure would be found suf- 
ficient tosuppress the present disturbance ; 
but if not, Parliament would be again as- 
sembled, at whatever inconv enience, rather 
than resort to a harsher measure in the first 
instance than appeared to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, It is impossible too highly to 
commend this spirit of moderation and for- 
bearance on the part of Government. 

2. A measure of still more importance, 
because not a measure of temporary but of 
permanent domestic policy, has been adopt- 
ed by the legislature. We allude to the 
bill for repealing the Co nve ‘nticle and Five- 
mile Acts, 7 or amending the Act of To- 
leration. This bill bas passed through both 
Ilouses, om ap unanimity that strongly 
marks the growing liberatity of the age. 
We shall take an opportunity of detailing 
its provisions, when it shall have finally 
passed into a law. 

3. The bill for the abolition of sinecures, 
which had passed the House of Commons, 
has been thrown out in the House of Lords. 

The sun of 100,0002. has again been 
Mond for the increase of small livings, A 
sum of 30,0002 has also been voted tor the 

rection of penitentiary houses, 

Ss. A bill has been brought into Parlia- 
ment, by Sir William Scott, for the reform 
of our ecclesiastical courts, and particular- 
ly in respect to the power of excommunica- 
tion; certainly an anomalous power, as it ts 
now exercised, and ene which is liable to 
very great abuse. 

6 We intimated, in our last numher, that 
Government had shewn a disposition to con- 
ciliate the Catholics of Ireland, by giving 
the subject of their claims a full considera- 
tion during the approaching recess. A mo- 
tion, brourht forward by Mr. Canning, iit 
the Honse of Commons, p! that 
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enter on the consideration of 
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those claims in the next session of Parlia- 
ment, was carried by a considerable major- 
ity; inthe House of Lords, a similar mo- 
tion, brought forward by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, was lost by one vote. 

2 in a discussion which took place in 
the House of Commons, on the subject of 
the general state of the finances of the 
country, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted, that some new and vigorous plan 
of finance was called for by the circumstan- 
ces of the country ; and that if it should be 
bis arduous duty to propose financial mea- 
sures to the house in the next session, he 
should feel it necessary to propose such a 
plan for its consideration. 

8 lt appears, by papers laid before Par- 
liament, that the number of French officers 
who have broken their parole, chiefly during 
the last two vears, amount to 468, while 
not one British officer has been found to 
have been guilty of a similar perfidy A 
bill 1s 'n its progress through Parliament, 
for making it felony to assist prisoners of 
war in effecting their escape. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The Gazettes are fiied with details of 
naval exploits on a small scale, in the Me- 
diterranean, in the Bay of Biscay, and in the 


North Sea. Several convoys have fallen 
into our hands, which were destined for the 
supply of the French armies in Spain; and 
some small fortresses, garrisoned by French 
troops, have been ahken and demolisied, 
on different points of the Spanish coast.— 
A Danish squadron, consisting of a 44 gun 
frigate, three sloops of war, and 25 gun. 
boats, which had run, for shelter, into the 
small creek of Lyngoe, has been entirely 
destroyed by some of our cruisers. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. Law has been appointed the Bishop 
of Chester, in the room of Dr. Sparkes, re- 
moved thence to Ely. 

The Right Hon. C. B. Batharst has been 
appointed Chaicellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster; Sir Thomas Plomer, Attorney -Ge. 
neral, in the room of Sir. V. Gibbs, raised 
to a Puisne Judgeship in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas; and Mr. Garrow, Solicitor 
General 

We are happy to observe, that a plan has 
been adopted by Government, for giving 
liberal pensions, not only to all officers of 
the army who are disabled by wounds, but 
to all non-commissioned officers and pri- 

vates under similar circumstances. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN 


W.; Joux; Tueocynis; C. P.; PriLopoericus; 


H. B.; Durrrans; and A Sun. 








DAY-ScHOOL TEACHER; have been received. 
We should have been glad to return the paper of No Grapvuate, but we appreliend it 


has been destroyed. We do not, at this distance of time, recollect the particular ground 
on which its insertion was declined—whether it was ‘too strong,” as the writer sup- 
poses, or too weak, to suit our meridian. 
We are always happy to receive communications from Amen. In commenting onour re- 
marks on an Electic Reviewer (No. for May, p. 327), he appears to have wholly mis- 
taken our drift. Our object was simply to repel what we conccived to be an unjust 


and we had not the most remote intention to reflect blame either on the bBap- 


charge, : 
tist Socicty, or on the Baptist Mission Society. AMEN is anxious it should be under 


stood that the reviewer has never had any thing to do with the concerns of the Baptist 
Msstown Society. We have said nothing which would imply that he had any share in 
its management, but we willingly give currency to this direct disclaimer. We deny 
that the object of our defence owes any thing to forbearance. If it be true that another 
Clergyman has prompted persecution, we can see no reason why his uachristian con- 
duct. should not be exposed. 

We are sorry to have overlooked J. C.’s communications. 
convenient opportunity. 

We have no objection to Mr. Wuyre’s republication of the paper he mentions. 


We intend to use them at 3 
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ERRATA. 


, ) 8, for matter read e2anner. 


In the last Number, p. 363, col. 2 


p. 375, col. 1, last line but one, for expresses read represse 








